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PR  EFACE 


The  views  expressed  in  the  following  pages  are  the 
result  of  eighteen  months  spent  in  our  new  army, — 
eighteen  months  of  delightful  companionship  with  men 
of  many  varied  kinds,  all  alike  inspired  by  a  great 
emotion.  What  I  owe  to  them  for  the  friendship  they 
gave  me,  and  for  the  way  in  which  their  companion¬ 
ship  supported  me  through  very  trying  days,  I  can 
never  fully  express. 

I  have  tried  partially  to  interpret  them,  and  yet  I 
fear  I  have  failed  to  do  them  justice.  The  one  re¬ 
deeming  thing  in  that  world  of  horrors  which  we  call 
the  front  was  to  me  the  splendour  of  the  spirit  of  the 
men  with  whom  I  lived  through  it.  From  that  area, 
in  which  the  most  foohsh  and  wicked  of  all  man’s 
activities  was  in  full  swing,  I  yet  brought  back  a  new 
faith  in  human  nature.  As  I  think  of  it  now  that 
world  seems  to  have  been  overshadowed  by  a  dark 
cloud  composed .  of  agonies,  fears,  brutal  violence, 
bloodshed,  dirt,  waste,  cruelty,  and  death.  But  the 
cloud  is  shot  through  and  through  by  bright  gleams 
of  splendour — the  coolness  and  devotion  of  officers, 
the  courage  and  indomitable  patience  of  men,  the 
devotion  and  endurance  of  doctors  and  nurses,  the 
invariable  wit,  cheeriness,  and  unselfishness  of  ordinary 
humanity  ifl  all  ranks.  Of  a  world  with  such  men  in 
it  no  man  need  despair. 

I  do  not  claim  that  the  views  which  follow  are  all 
new  to  my  mind*  Most  of  them  T  have  held  with 
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growing  conviction  for  years.  But  intimate  associa¬ 
tion  with  boys  and  men  at  the  front  has  made  them 
clear  beyond  all  question  to  me.  A  chaplain  had  an 
opportunity  such  as  almost  no  home  minister  can  have 
of  knowing  the  ordinary  man  and  seeing  with  his  eyes. 
About  some  matters  hereafter  discussed  in  this  book 
he  may  claim  to  know» 

To  see  the  church  and  ministers  with  the  eyes  of 
the  ordinary  man  is  not  altogether  a  pleasant  experi¬ 
ence  for  a  servant  of  the  church.  It  nmy  therefore 
not  be  altogether  pleasant  for  church  folks  to  read 
what  follows.  But  I  can  make  no  apology  though 
my  words  should  hurt.  The  way  forward  for  us  is 
the  way  of  facing  the  truth,  and  if  the  truth  hurts 
we  must  just  endure  it,  till  we  can  change  it. 

The  world  of  ordinary  men  is  a  great  Kingdom 
waiting  to  be  conquered  for  Christ.  In  it  there  are 
enormous  forces  waiting  to  be  harnessed  to  His  will, 
and  by  those  forces  untold  things  may  be  done  for 
His  cause.  To  win  those  ordinary  men  no  sacrifice 
could  be  too  great.  And  because  the  way  to  win 
them  is  to  begin  by  understanding  them  and  respect¬ 
ing  them,  I  have  dared  to  offer  this  book  to  my  fellow- 
churchmen  in  Scotland  as  one  contribution  which 
may  help  a  little. 

The  chapter  on  Fellowship  in  the  Church  and  the 
Army  has  already  appeared  as  one  of  a  series  of  Tracts 
pubUshed  by  the  United  Free  Church,  and  I  am  in¬ 
debted  to  the  editor  for  permission  to  reproduce  it 
here. 
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I 

‘  WHO  IS  TOMMY  ?  ’ 

Before  the  war  Tommy  was  called  the  man  in  the 
street.  Many  people  seem  to  imagine  that  because  he 
now  wears  khaki  he  is  quite  a  different  person.  Some, 
with  fevered  horror,  assure  us  that  he  is  being  con¬ 
formed  to  the  pattern  of  a  ‘  brutal  and  degraded 
soldiery.’  Others,  and  chiefly  those  employed  to  write 
flowery  articles  designed  to  soothe  the  public,  picture 
him  as  already  whoUy  a  hero  and  half  a  saint. 

Both  are  quite  wrong,  and  nobody  knows  that  better 
than  Tommy  himself.  He  is  indignant  at  those  who 
insult  him  with  sweeping  accusations,  which  are  really 
slanders  ;  and  he  is  contemptuous  towards  those  who 
paint  him  in  sentimental  colours.  He  is  not  being 
made  either  a  villain  or  a  saint,  even  by  the  rigours  of 
war.  Humanity  is  too  tough  material  to  be  capable 
of  such  easy  transformations. 

No  doubt  in  the  stem  school  of  war  men  must  learn 
both  good  and  evil,  and  no  one  can  come  through 
months  of  life  at  the  front  and  ever  be  again  just  the 
man  he  was.  If  only  those  who  have  studied  in  that 
school  could  come  home  again,  there  would  be  certain 
new  notes  in  our  national  life  ;  and  although  such 
terribly  large  numbers  will  never  come  home,  there  will 
be  enough  men  in  our  midst  in  the  future  who  did 
come  through  the  war  to  alter  our  national  mood  and 
make  possible  new  national  achievements, 
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Yet,  to  a  large  extent,  Tommy  is  still  the  same  strange 
mixture  of  good  and  evil  as  he  was  when  he  sat  on  an 
office  stool,  or  called  himself  a  student,  or  worked  in 
a  shipyard  or  a  shop,  or  lived  ‘  on  the  road.’ 

If  some  chaplains  have  written  and  spoken  of  him 
as  if  he  had  already  been  changed  into  a  different  and 
immeasurably  better  man,  the  truth  is,  I  suspect,  that 
such  chaplains  have  merely  had  chances  which  they 
never  had  before  of  discovering  how  interesting, 
attractive,  and  lovable  the  average  man  is.  They 
have  learnt  to  appreciate  their  brethren  at  last,  and 
that  is  a  matter  for  which  to  give  God  thanks.  But  the 
great  change  has  been  in  them — not  in  Tommy. 

Tommy  has  proved  himself  capable  of  whoUy 
splendid  courage  and  self-forgetfulness.  He  has  earned 
a  title  to  undying  honour.  He  has  done  such  things 
for  the  country  as  the  coimtry  can  never  repay.  But 
the  capacity  for  such  things  was  latent  in  him  all  the 
time,  and  those  who  knew  him  best  never  doubted  it. 

1  repeat,  then,  that  Tommy  is  just  the  average  man. 
Which  is  just  the  reason  why  his  opinions  and  atti¬ 
tudes  are  of  such  importance.  He  does  not  reflect  the 
views  of  a  military  caste,  but  the  views  of  the  mass  of 
British  male,  humanity.  What  he  thinks  about  the 
state,  about  social  questions,  about  education,  about 
religion  and  the  church,  is  what  young  men  generally 
think.  His  interests  and  enthusiasms  are  just  those  of 
the  coming  generation.  Where  he  is  wrong,  the  nation 
is  wrong.  To  whatever  extent  he  is  morally  sound,  to 
that  extent  it  is  well  with  us  as  a  people.  The  war  has 
brought  him  into  the  Limelight,  and  given  him  some  of 
the  authority  to  which  he  is  entitled.  It  has  revealed 
the  men  of  the  nation  to  the  nation.  For  statesmen,  for 
teachers,  and  for  all  who  have  to  organise  our  affairs,  the 
situation  is  therefore  pregnant  with  great  possibilities. 
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If  such  men  can  learn  what  the  study  of  Tommy  is 
capable  of  teaching  them,  they  may  leave  behind  many 
hoary  mistakes,  and  go  on  to  build  a  better  and  more 
harmonious  state  than  ever  we  have  known. 

All  who  know  Tommy  must  have  a  conviction  that 
enormous  things  may  be  done  with  his  help,  and  that 
he  is  capable  of  being  a  worthy  citizen  of  a  great  state. 
But  they  must  also  know  that  if  he  is  wrongly  treated, 
he  is  certain  to  cause  trouble.  Thank  God  for  it !  He 
is  not  to  be  driven  hke  an  animal  or  cajoled  hke  a 
child.  He  is  too  much  of  a  real  man  for  that,  even 
though  he  be  as  yet  an  undeveloped  man.  If  he  be 
subjected  to  injustice  he  will  so  resent  it  that  nothing 
can  be  achieved  by  his  help  until  the  injustice  is  re¬ 
moved,  He  cannot  be  ‘  Germanised.’  He  wiU  never 
be  other  than  a  rebel,  if  his  individuality  be  disre¬ 
garded.  Those  who  respect  him  wiU  find  in  him  a 
responsive  helper.  But  aU  others  wiU  fail  with  him. 
If  there  be  those  who  hope  after  the  war  to  reorganise 
our  national  life  on  mihtarist  principles,  they  will  find 
in  Tommy  an  insuperable  obstacle — much  more  in¬ 
superable  since  Tommy  has  learnt  what  war  really 
means.  But  those  who  are  determined  to  build  an 
empire  of  free  men  will  find  the  whole  body  of  dis¬ 
charged  soldiers  at  their  back. 

I  find  many  people  talking  as  if  the  cameraderie  of 
the  trenches  between  officers  and  men  would  of  neces¬ 
sity  solve  Labour  troubles  after  the  war.  But  there  is 
an  element  of  pathetic  delusion  in  that  expectation. 
What  trench  life  has  proved  is  that  when  officers  and 
men  are  divorced  from  the  artificial  relationships  of 
our  industrial  and  commercial  system  they  discover 
each  other  as  men,  and  arrive  at  a  new  appreciation 
of  each  other.  It  has  been  found  that  they  are  capable 
of  happy  co-operation.  But  if,  after  the  war,  men  are , 
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asked  to  accept  the  old  relationships  of  commerce  and 
industry  they  wiU  be  more  and  not  less  likely  to  resent 
them,  and  to  rebel.  Tommy  will  come  back  having 
suffered  untold  things  for  his  country,  and  he  will 
have  a  sense  that  his  country  owes  him  more  than  it 
did  in  old  days.  He  wiU  come  back  knowing  that  if 
he  had  not  suffered,  and  if  thousands  of  his  kind  had 
not  died,  there  could  have  been  no  security  for  land 
or  capital  or  any  home  investments.  The  propertied 
classes  have  done  nobly  in  the  war.  They  have  shown 
they  had  unsuspected  capacities  for  heroism  and  un¬ 
selfishness.  They  left  their  trifling,  and  found  a  new 
manhood  amidst  the  horrors  of  the  battlefleld.  But 
by  themselves  they  could  not  have  saved  either  their 
property  or  their  land.  The  thousands  of  men  who 
toiled  as  wage-earners  near  the  margin  of  existence 
before  the  war,  and  who  toiled  in  the  ranks  through 
the  war,  will  still  be  able  to  say,  ‘  In  their  days  of  need 
the  favoured  few  would  have  been  helpless  without  us.’ 
They  will,  therefore,  look  with  new  eyes  on  a  system 
that  leaves  the  country  empty  while  the  millions  stew 
in  smoke-drenched  cities— that  condemns  men  of 
intellect  and  capacity  to  the  status  of  mere  wage- 
earners  with  no  security,  and  no  control  over  their 
own  work — that  allows  the  fruits  of  civilisation  to  be 
the  rewards  of  the  few — that  has  never  yet  grappled 
in  earnest  with  slums,  or  pubhc-houses,  or  sweating, 
or  the  hundred  other  shames  of  our  civilisation. 

I  hear  men  say  that  they  hope  the  soldiers  will  come 
home  having  learnt  to  obey.  Obey  !  they  wiU  obey 
less  than  before  any  authority  that  has  not  deserved 
and  won  their  respect,  for  the  iron  of  a  mere  system 
of  disciphne  has  bitten  deep  into  their  souls.  There 
wiU  be  a  new  and  grim  strength  of  purpose  behind  the 
demand  for  di'astic  change. 
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Yet  at  the  same  time  Tommy  is  generous  in  apprecia¬ 
tion.  No  class  prejudices  have  prevented  him  from 
offering  hero-worship  to  a  really  good  officer.  He  can 
recognise  a  real  man,  whether  he  has  20s.  a  week  or 
£2000  a  year.  He  values  real  efficiency,  and  will 
follow  the  truly  able  man  provided  he  is  also  a  just 
man.  He  is  a  shrewd  critic  with  keen  penetration, 
and,  while  much  of  his  contemptuous  attitude  towards 
the  rich  is  put  down  to  envy,  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is 
often  due  to  his  perception  of  the  unspeakable  frivolity 
and  pettiness  of  the  lives  of  many  rich  people,  and  to 
his  resentment  of  the  incompetence  and  low  morality 
of  many  who  exercise  power. 

If  our  statesmen  can  learn  what  the  war  is  capable 
of  teaching  them  about  the  men  who  compose  our 
nation,  and  if  they  can  find  courage  to  do  them 
justice,  we  may  yet  see  a  better  state  than  has  ever 
yet  existed  in  these  islands — a  state  that  shaU  be  the 
happy  home  of  healthy  and  free  citizens. 

But  if  the  study  of  Tommy  has  great  things  to  teach 
the  statesman,  it  has  still  more  significant  things  to 
teach  the  church.  Those  who  really  know  Tommy 
know  in  part  why  the  church  has  failed.  Those  who 
will  learn  from  Tommy  may  come  to  know  how  the 
church  may  yet  be  made  great  and  glorious. 

This  does  not  mean  that  Tommy  is  to  teach  us  what 
we  are  to  do.  God  forbid  !  Christ  alone  is  to  be  our 
teacher.  No  church  will  be  an  instrument  for  God 
to  the  average  man  that  cannot  in  some  respects  resist 
him.  No  church  will  deserve  his  respect  or  ever 
possess  it,  that  cannot  when  necessary  defy  him.  The 
average  man  is  a  robust  person  who  will  not  give  his 
allegiance  to  any  but  a  robust  authority. 

But  we  cannot  know  ourselves  truly  unless  we  are 
willing  to  see  ourselves  with  the  eyes  of  others.  We 
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cannot  estimate  our  work  truly  unless  we  know  how 
it  actually  affects  others.  At  present  we  are  not 
achieving  the  very  things  which  we  know  Christ  wants 
us  to  achieve,  and  the  man  who  can  teach  us  at  least 
part  of  the  reason  is  just  the  average  man,  who  to-day 
generally  wears  khaki. 


II 

TOMMY  AND  THE  CHURCH 

Let  me  put  the  truth  bluntly  to  begin  with.  On  the 
whole  the  average  male  Britisher  of  to-day  has  not 
much  respect  for  the  church.  He  does  not  hke  or 
admire  the  church.  He  does  not  belong  to  it,  and 
does  not  want  to.  It  is  not  among  the  national 
institutions  that  stir  his  pride.  He  does  not  take  this 
attitude  defiantly,  knowing  it  to  be  wrong,  and  yet 
choosing  it.  He  regards  the  church  as  a  neghgible 
quantity.  He  neither  fears  nor  loves  it.  It  has  for 
him  no  voice  of  authority.  He  has  never  been  im¬ 
pressed  by  its  corporate  acts,  and  its  life  in  detail 
seems  to  him  petty  and  duU.  The  men  he  most 
respects  are  often  not  in  it,  and  a  great  many  men  whom 
he  despises  are.  To  his  virile  nature  it  makes  no 
impressive  appeal. 

That  is  the  blunt  truth.  But  it  is  not  the  whole  . 
truth.  It  is  also  true  that  a  small  minority  of  young 
men  love  the  churches  of  their  fathers,  and  find  in 
them  a  congenial  home  for  their  spirits.  They  enjoy 
our  forms  of  worship,  work  readily  in  our  organisa¬ 
tions,  and  serve  the  church  faithfully.  Unless  my 
vision  is  distorted,  some  of  these  men  are  among  the 
very  best  of  the  coming  generation. 
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There  is  also  a  further  and  larger  group  of  men  who 
have  a  looser  connection  with  the  church.  They 
attend  our  services  fairly  regularly,  because  their 
parents  wish  them  to  do  so,  or  because  they  beheve 
they  ought  to.  They  are  not  much  interested — indeed 
they  are  often  bored.  They  do  not  think  of  working 
for  the  church.  To  go  to  a  prayer  meeting  would 
seem  to  them  a  grotesque  thing  to  do.  But  they  hold 
on  to  the  outskirts.  After  they  marry  they  desire  to 
have  their  children  baptized,  and  they  maintain  a  sort 
of  church  connection.  They  are  no  help  to  the  church, 
but  would  say  that  they  are  not  against  the  church. 
It  is  hard  to  say  how  much  the  church  really  means  to 
them.  It  is  not  a  constraining  force  in  their  lives. 
They  get  but  Little  real  good  from  it. 

None  the  less  probably  the  church  has  doiie  more  for 
them  than  they  know.  It  has  given  them  some  vague 
knowledge  of  the  Christian  faith,  has  imparted  to  them 
some  elements  of  reverence  and  behef,  and  often  such 
men  find  in  later  fife  that  the  faith  of  their  fathers  is  a 
stronger  thing  in  them  than  they  had  imagined.  Many 
a  faithful  office-bearer  has  been  recruited  in  middle 
age  from  this  class. 

And  yet,  when  we  have  recognised  the  existence  of 
these  two  groups  of  men,  it  remains  true  that  the 
majority  of  men  in  our  army  are  almost  quite  indifferent 
to  the  church,  if  not  contemptuous  about  it. 

Surely  it  is  worth  while  for  all  church  people  to 
dwell  for  a  little  upon  this  arresting  fact,  that  as  a 
church  we  have  so  far  failed  with  the  majority  of  the 
nation.  It  would  be  easy  to  lay  the  blame  upon  those 
in  relation  to  whom  we  have  failed — to  call  them 
obstinately  indifferent,  gocdess,  self-willed,  and  so  on. 
And,  no  doubt,  there  would  be  a  measure  of  truth  in 
such  charges. 
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But  before  the  challenge  of  the  present  situation 
only  a  spiritually  dead  church  could  complacently  caU 
itself  guiltless.  The  state  of  things  may  be  largely  the 
fault  of  ministers,  office-bearers,  Sunday-school 
teachers,  and  the  body  pohtic.  We  have  this  plain 
fact  to  face — that  once  through  our  Sunday  schools  we 
had  a  chance  with  the  great  majority  of  these  very 
men,  and  we  could  not  use  it.  We  could  not  make  our 
schools  good  enough.  We  have  also  tried  a  vast 
variety  of  other  methods — ^Mission  Agencies,  Open  Air 
Meetings,  Gospel  Temperance  Meetings,  P.S.A.’s, 
Classes,  Guilds,  Lectures,  Prayer  Meetings,  Revival- 
istic  Campaigns,  etc.,  etc.  And  we  have  failed.  We 
have  had  the  Word  of  Life  to  proclaim.  And  yet 
we  have  failed. 

He  who  writes  these  words  knows  that  he  has  failed 
exactly  as  the  church  has  failed.  In  the  army  he  had 
to  hve  daily  before  the  fact  of  this  failure.  He  hved 
vdth  a  great  body  of  splendid  male  vitahty,  and  saw 
how  small  is  the  place  which  the  church  occupies  in 
the  lives  of  the  majority.  He  saw  it  everywhere. 
He  was  fortunate  in  being  closely  associated  with 
battahons  of  especially  fine  men — battalions  in  which 
there  was  a  quite  unusually  large  number  of  devout 
Scottish  churchmen,  but  wherever  he  went  he  saw 
evidences  of  this  failure.  He  had  to  face  daily  the 
sense  of  humiliation  which  it  caused.  He  got  a  new 
vision  of  the  ‘  undone  vast  ’  which  lies  before  the 
church.  He  found  himself  loving  and  admiring  many 
men,  and  then  had  to  discover  that  most  of  them  ‘  had 
no  use  ’  for  the  church.  He  made  friends  whom  he 
valued  intensely  and  with  whom  he  would  fain  have 
shared  aU  good  things,  and  then  had  to  discover  that 
what  is  with  him  a  great  inspiration  had  no  place  in 
their  lives.  They  regarded  the  church  as  a  great  and 
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complicated  institution  carried  on  by  men  of  a  certain 
peculiar  kind,  but  did  not  feel  it  bad  any  special 
relevance  for  them.  He  longed  to  see  them  in  the 
ranks  of  Christ’s  army,  and  then  found  that  whatever 
they  might  think  of  Christ  they  actually  dishked  the 
church.  He  let  his  thoughts  turn  homewards,  and 
thought  of  that  great  thing,  so  dear  to  him,  the  Scottish 
church,  and  found  tears  in  his  heart  as  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  know  the  measure  of  its  failure.  He  re¬ 
membered  the  glorious  pages  in  its  history — he  thought 
of  the  strong  men  and  the  praying  women  that  had 
hved  within  its  shelter — of  the  witness  which  at  a 
great  price  in  blood  and  sorrow  it  had  maintained,  and 
then  had  to  accept  the  fact  that  it  has  no  great  place 
of  power  in  the  nation  to-day. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  times  when  the  church  must 
be  content  to  be  as  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness — 
that  in  times  of  rampant  ungodliness  Christ’s  folk 
may  be  few,  and  must  give  themselves  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  witness  which  the  world  disregards.  But 
it  is  hard  to  find  relief  in  that  fact  to-day,  for  the 
army  is  not  composed  of  rampantly  ungodly  men.  It 
is  composed  of  men  whose  splendid  quahties  often 
bring  tears  to  the  eyes — men  capable  of  endurance, 
kindness,  and  dehberate  self-sacrifice  in  a  great  cause. 
It  is  among  such  men  that  the  church  has  faded — 
men  not  far  from  Christ — men  of  much  fine  moral 
fibre.  Why  have  we  not  been  able  to  enlist  these 
splendid  qualities  in  the  cause  of  the  Kingdom  ? 

I  shad  only  come  to  the  heart  of  that  question  when, 
in  a  later  chapter,  I  try  to  speak  of  how  to  win  these 
men  for  Christ.  They  wdl  not  be  won  for  the  church 
tdl  they  are  won  for  Him.  Nothing  but  a  constraining 
love  for  Christ  is  likely  to  lead  any  man  to  endure  our 
many  faults,  and  hold  to  us  in  spite  of  our  failings. 
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But  leaving  that  point  in  the  meantime,  something 
remains  to  be  said  of  the  church’s  failure  to  offer  to 
the  world  such  a  corporate  witness  as  shall  at  least 
impress  even  the  careless  observer.  The  attitude  of 
opposition  to  the  church  is  at  least  an  intelligible  one. 
A  really  great  thing  must  be  either  loved  or  hated. 
It  is  the  attitude  of  indifference  which  I  find  most 
humiliating.  That  the  church  should  really  seem  to  so 
many  a  neghgible  quantity — that  men  should  be  able 
to  five  almost  as  if  there  were  no  church — that  in  the 
church  there  should  be  nothing  to  impress  even  the 
careless,  and  nothing  to  compel  respect  even  though  it 
be  a  reluctant  respect — that  is  what  might  well  set  us 
aU  thinking. 

The  real  cause  of  this  hes  in  our  lack  of  corporate 
life,  which  prevents  our  having  a  corporate  witness. 
We  have  a  number  of  vigorous  and  purposeful  congre¬ 
gations.  We  have  also  many  cold  and  Lifeless  congre¬ 
gations.  But  as  a  church  we  hardly  have  a  corporate 
life.  Our  divisions  alone  make  that  almost  impossible, 
and  as  a  result  we  do  not  stand  in  the  world  for  plain 
and  definite  ends.  Individual  men  may  now  and  then 
give  forcible  pronouncements  about  hving  questions, 
and  assembhes  may  pass  resolutions  which  sound  weU. 
But  as  a  community  we  do  not  speak  with  one  powerful 
voice  about  the  great  issues  of  practical  righteousness. 
It  may  be  said  that  we  do  stand  for  temperance  reform, 
but  even  that  in  such  a  way  that  whole-hearted  temper¬ 
ance  leaders  bemoan  the  failure  of  the  church  to  use 
her  fuU  strength  in  the  cause.  To  a  large  extent,  too, 
we  stand  for  the  world-wide  Kingdom  of  God,  and 
that  is  probably  our  greatest  achievement. 

But  beyond  that,  what  ?  Have  we  a  clear  and  im- 
mistakable  witness  about  the  great  social  injustice  that 
is  at  present  embedded  in  our  national  life  ?  Have 
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we  ever  spoken  brave  words  of  clear  guidance  about 
that  poisonous  thing  called  the  social  evil  ?  Have 
we  ever  withstood  the  driving  of  the  people  off  the 
land  into  the  drink-sodden  cities  ?  Have  the  under¬ 
paid  ever  found  in  us  any  efficient  help  ?  Have  we 
ever  demanded  the  protection  of  Child  Life  ?  Have 
we  ever  stood  for  peace  in  any  really  whole-hearted 
and  sincere  way  ?  Have  we  refused  to  compromise 
with  Mammon,  and  Luxury  ?  Notoriously  and  mani¬ 
festly  the  answer  to  all  these  questions  is  No.  From 
our  pulpits  the  highest  and  purest  moral  principles 
have  been  enunciated — Christ  has  been  preached  in 
words.  But  as  a  community  we  have  compromised 
His  principles  daily  in  actual  hfe,  and  learnt  to  reconcile 
ourselves  to  a  world  that  defies  Him.  Many  of  us 
are  deeply  sceptical  about  the  possibility  of  bringing 
hfe  into  conformity  with  His  wiU,  and  yet  do  not 
reahse  that  in  so  doing  we  deny  His  divinity.  We  love 
sermons,  but  stop  short  of  the  Christian  conflict.  We 
hke  to  have  our  souls  soothed  by  comforting  services, 
but  the  cross  of  a  life  spent  in  resisting  social,  indus¬ 
trial,  and  commercial  evils  we  have  never  put  upon 
our  shoulders. 

The  best  work  in  the  way  of  social  reconstruction  is 
being  done  to-day  by  men  and  women  sojne  only  of 
whom  belong  to  the  church,  and  aU  of  whom  are 
amazed  and  disappointed  at  the  church’s  failure  to 
give  them  whole-hearted  sympathy  and  support.  They 
walk  our  slums,  and  face  the  awful  waste  of  life  that 
goes  on  there.  They  come  to  feel  what  life  means  for 
the  exploited  masses — to  know  how  narrow,  sombre, 
and  cramped  it  is — to  realise  the  hideous  affront  that 
is  offered  to  our  humanity  in  such  districts,  and  it  all 
seems  to  them  so  inhuman,  so  monstrous,  and  so  unjust 
that  even  the  sight  of  it  can  hardly  be  borne.  And 
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then  they  turn  to  the  communities  of  people  who  are 
named  after  Christ,  and  lo,  it  seems  that  they  do  not 
really  care.  They  are  busy  discussing  the  small 
parochial  affairs  of  their  own  churches.  Or  they  are 
busy  hugging  themselves  with  dehght  because  they 
beheve  they  are  saved.  But  for  the  people  outside 
their  borders — their  brothers  for  whom  Christ  died,  it 
seems  that  they  do  not  care  in  any  effective  way.  It 
is  this  fact  that  has  robbed  the  church  of  the  respect 
of  the  average  man. 

Those  who  walk  the  ordinary  paths  of  our  national 
hfe,  knowing  the  business  world,  the  political  world, 
and  the  industrial  world,  do  not  every  now  and  then 
come  across  the  church  as  a  great  body  attacking 
current  evils,  and  estabhshing  justice.  They  hsten  for 
her  voice  in  relation  to  great  questions,  and  hsten  in 
vain.  They  may  look  to  her  now  and  then  for  guid¬ 
ance  in  critical  hours,  and  it  is  not  forthcoming.  That 
is  why  men  can  and  do  neglect  the  church.  She  does 
not  count.'  It  almost  seems  at  times  as  if  she  is 
content  not  to  count. 

If  the  church  had  a  clear  witness  concerning  present- 
day  questions  of  justice  men  might  hate  her.  It 
would  be  a  good  sign  if  they  did.  Even  the  wayfaring 
Tommy  could  not  then  mistake  her  quahty  or  her 
purpose.  She  would  mean  something  to  him,  whether 
he  was  for  her  or  against  her.  It  would  at  least  be 
impossible  to  ignore  her. 

AU  these  facts  are  sad  enough  in  aU  conscience,  and 
yet  this  chapter  need  not  end  on  a  note  of  despair. 
The  very  vehemence  with  which  men  criticise  the 
church  is  itself  a  hopeful  sign.  Dimly  but  really,  men 
reahse  what  the  church  might  be,  and  that  is  why  they 
are  so  contemptuous  about  the  actual  church.  The 
standard  by  which  they  judge  the  church  is  a  Christian 
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standard.  There  is  no  hatred  of  Christ  behind  their 
indifference.  We  have  but  to  return  to  our  true 
calhng  to  change  the  whole  situation.  We  have  but 
to  be  more  Christian.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  plain  way  of 
restoring  the  church.  It  may  be  that  Tommy  points 
us  to  it  with  a  scornful  finger,  but  at  the  other  end 
there  is  one  who  beckons  us  to  tread  it,  and  that  one 
is  the  Master  Himself, 


III 

TOMMY  AND  RELIGION 

This  chapter  is  about  the  men  who  do  not  profess  to 
be  religious.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  about  the  majority 
of  the  men  in  the  country — the  majority  in  the  army, 
or  in  any  public  works,  or  in  any  trade  or  profession. 

I  have  known  nearly  half  a  battalion  profess  faith 
in  Christ  by  sitting  down  together  at  His  table.  I 
have  also  known  of  battalions  where  not  10  per  cent, 
would  take  advantage  of  any  religious  privileges  offered 
them.  And  I  have  never  heard  of  any  battalion  where 
a  numerical  majority  of  the  men  were  willing  to 
profess  faith. 

Sooner  or  later  all  chaplains  came  to  realise  that 
the  majority  of  men  prefer  to  appear  indifferent. 
They  do  not  like  religious  services,  and  do  not  respond 
to  the  definitely  religious  part  of  a  chaplain’s  work. 
They  say  of  themselves  that  they  are  ‘  not  that  kind.’ 

That  is  to  say  once  again  that  the  army  is  just  like 
the  country,  in  which  a  large  majority  of  the  adult 
males  remain  outside  all  refigious  organisations,  and 
apparently  indifferent  to  religion. 

Of  the  genuine  and  quiet  believers  in  Christ  whom 
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I  knew  in  the  army  I  have  no  power  to  speak  worthily. 
They  were  of  all  ranks  and  of  many  different  types. 
But  they  all  had  the  kind  of  religion  that  expresses 
itself  in  efficiency,  in  courage,  in  helpfulness,  in 
abstinence  from  boasting,  and  in  good  comradeship. 
They  seldom  spoke  about  their  religion,  but  it  spoke 
through  their  lives  daily.  It  was  my  special  good 
fortune  to  know  many  such,  and .  to  see  God  being 
glorified  through  them.  Many  of  them  are  now  dead. 
On  their  graves  I  would  Like  to  lay  the  tribute  of  one 
man’s  unstinted  and  grateful  admiration.  Those  who 
are  still  left  sweeten  and  enrich  the  world  for  me.  I 
ask  no  better  demonstration  of  Christ’s  power  where¬ 
with  to  convince  the  world  than  just  such  lives  as 
they  live. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  could  speak  with  any  such 
pleasure  of  the  rather  noisy  and  self-conscious  Chris¬ 
tians  whom  one  also  meets  in  the  army.  A  certain 
type  of  religious  experience  seems  to  leave  men  very 
much  impressed  by  their  own  importance,  and  very 
apt  to  take  pleasure  in  denouncing  the  sins  of  others. 
Men  of  this  type  can  often  tell  to  an  hour  when  they 
were  saved,  but  familiarity  with  their  lives  does  not 
always  leave  the  observer  quite  so  sure  that  their  dates 
are  correct.  When  a  man  declares  that  he  and  Tommy 
Jones  and  Bill  Robertson  are  the  only  Christians  in 
his  platoon,  one  is  left  hoping  great  things  from  Jones 
and  Robertson,  but  rather  doubtful  about  the  speaker. 
Such  men  are  often  extraordinarily  ungenerous  in 
their  attitude  to  all  types  of  religious  experience  which 
differ  from  their  own.  And  though  groups  of  these 
men  tend  to  draw  to  themselves  others  of  similar 
temperament,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  they  help  to 
confirm  the  majority  in  their  attitude  of  hostility. 

And  now  let  me  come  to  that  majority. 
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It  was  the  great  good  fortune  of  chaplains  at  the 
front  that  they  got  to  know  weU  many  of  that  majority. 
They  mixed  with  men  with  whom  at  home  they  could 
never  have  mixed.  They  came  to  understand  and  like 
scores  of  men  who,  in  civil  life,  had  given  aU  parsons 
a  wide  berth.  These  are  the  men  who  ought  to  interest 
the  church  supremely.  They  are  the  men  who  in 
religion  have  refused  to  attest,  but  who  yet  are  needed 
in  Christ’s  army. 

It  was,  of  course,  a  breezy  experience  to  live  with 
them.  Most  chaplains  heard  enough  swearing  in  a 
week  to  keep  their  hair  on  end  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives.  Many  of  them  learnt  priceless  home-truths 
through  talks  with  soldiers  who  were  just  drunk  enough 
to  be  confidential  and  unreserved.  Those  who  were 
of  the  ‘  pale  young  curate  ’  type  must  have  been  sadly 
shocked  at  the  amount  of  horseplay  and  rude  speech 
they  witnessed.  And  if  they  were  shocked.  Tommy 
probably  took  care  that  they  should  witness  plenty 
more.  Quiet  baiting  of  parsons  seems  to  be  good  sport. 

But  what  of  the  actual  men  who  live  beneath  this 
strange  veneer  of  "rough  speech  and  manners  ?  What 
is  the  real  truth  about  these  men  who  seem  so  stub¬ 
bornly  indifferent  to  religion  ? 

Well,  of  course,  they  are  of  aU  types  and  kinds.  A 
few  are  low  in  mind  and  mean  in  conduct — dodgers, 
and  shirkers  of  the  worst  sort.  A  few  are  as  unattrac¬ 
tive  as  the  human  being  can  be.  But  many  also  are 
amazingly  attractive — sunny  in  nature,  witty,  cheery, 
and  fuU  of  kindly  instincts.  Some  are  duU  and  ignorant, 
but  many  are  alert  in  intellect  and  have  weU-stored 
minds.  Some  are  gross,  but  many  are  refined  in 
feeling.  Some  are  noisy,  and  some  are  quiet.  Some 
are  sly,  but  many  are  open  and  honest  in  heart.  Most 
seem  careless  and  thoughtless,  but  many,  in  fact,  live 
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their  lives  according  to  definite  principles.  Nearly  all 
are  affectionate  and  loyal  to  their  own  people.  On 
the  whole  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  decent  person 
not  to  find  them  lovable. 

And  yet  they  have  this  in  common,  that  they 
remain  apparently  stubbornly  indifferent  to  the  appeals 
of  religion.  They  do  not  join  churches,  and  do  not 
seem  interested  in  religious  truth. 

Why  is  it  ?  The  conventional  explanation  is  that 
they  are  in  self-will  refusing  to  submit  to  God,  that 
they  are  worldly  in  mind,  that  they  love  pleasure  more 
than  God,  that  they  continue  in  sin  by  definite  choice, 
and  shun  religion  because  of  its  moral  restraints.  Alas  ! 
there  is  truth  in  these  charges.  The  natural  man  may 
be  very  attractive  and  yet  live  in  enmity  towards 
God.  Love  itself  could  not  deny  that  many  men  in 
the  army  are  resisting  God. 

But  do  these  charges  express  the  whole  truth  ? 
That  is  just  what  a  chaplain’s  life  constrains  him  to 
doubt.  For  these  men  have  such  splendid  virtues — 
all  the  more  splendid  because  imconscious.  They  are 
heroically  patient  under  horrible  hardships,  and  even 
when  they  do  ‘  grouse  ’  they  go  on  to  do  their  duty. 
They  are  brave  with  that  high  courage  that  means 
self-forgetfulness.  They  swear  at  each  other  like 
troopers,  and  yet  treat  each  other  with  the  gentleness 
of  women  when  suffering  comes.  They  share  their 
comforts  after  the  pattern  of  the  early  Christians. 
They  stick  to  their  pals,  and  play  the  game  with  a 
fine  sense  of  honour.  Because  the  country  asked  it  of 
them,  they  have  offered  their  all,  and  they  give  it 
without  fuss  or  bombast.  They  hate  their  life, 
because  in  plain  speech  it  is  hateful,  and  yet  they 
‘  stick  it  ’  because  it  is  their  duty.  Drab  apd  weary. 
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soaked  in  mud,  and  aching  in  every  muscle,  they  go 
on  week  after  week  enduring  the  fate  which  has  come 
upon  them  through  muddles  and  intrigues  in  which 
they  played  no  part.  There  is  a  splendid  manhood 
in  most  of  them.  I  do  not  imderstand  the  chaplains, 
if  there  be  any  such,  who  have  not  felt  humbled  by 
them.  Though  fears  were  in  the  way  and  possible 
death  very  near,  we  met  them  singing  and  joking,  and 
our  hearts  told  us  ‘  These  are  bigger  men  than  we.’ 

It  is  hard  to  say  about  them  in  the  mass  that  they 
are  just  sinners  defying  God.  It  is  indeed  flatly  im¬ 
possible.  In  many  ways  they  are  so  near  to  Christ 
though  they  do  not  know  it.  They  bear  each  other’s 
burdens,  they  rejoice  evermore  (or  very  nearly  so). 
They  endure  hardness,  they  practise  charity,  and  love 
mercy.  They  are  without  hypocrisy,  or  any  false 
pretences,  and  even  when  they  sin,  they  sin  hke  children 
of  nature — going  astray  hke  sheep.  They  are  innocent 
of  the  subtle  artificial  and  deceitful  forms  of  sin  that 
are  so  common  among  church  members.  It  is  strange 
indeed  that  they  have  not  understood  Christ. 

Again,  I  ask,  why  is  it  ? 

Among  a  hundred  possible  answers,  I  beheve  the 
one  that  goes  most  directly  to  the  heart  of  the  matter 
is  just  this  ‘  They  do  not  hke  the  thing  which  they 
know  as  rehgion.’  They  look  at  the  rehgious  life  as 
they  conceive  it,  and  say,  ‘  VVe  could  not  stand  that.’ 
They  look  at  rehgious  people  and  say  in  their  hearts, 
‘We  do  not  want  to  be  hke  them.’  They  find  the 
atmosphere  of  churches  stiff  and  uncongenial.  Ser¬ 
mons  mostly  bore  them.  The  fives  of  church  members 
seem  to  them  duh,  narrow,  and  colourless.  Meetings, 
with  or  without  tea,  are  an  affliction  to  them.  Keeping 
quiet  and  silent  for  an  hour  and  a  half  on  end  is  a  soie 
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trial  to  their  flesh.  They  often  And  Christian  people 
censorious,  and  they  hate  that ;  for  a  generous  charity 
is  part  of  their  moral  code.  They  miss  genial  and 
unaffected  good  comradeship  in  church  circles,  and 
that  is  one  of  the  things  they  value  most  in  life.  Many 
a  man  thinks  that  if  he  became  rehgious  he  would 
have  to  give  up  his  present  pals,  and  he  would  not  do 
that  at  any  price,  for  unflinching  loyalty  to  them  is  a 
point  of  honour  with  him. 

Further,  they  are  mostly  very  shy  and  reserved,  and 
the  gush  and  demonstrativeness  of  some  religious 
people  jar  painfully  on  them.  They  think  that  if  they 
became  religious  they  would  have  to  be  willing  to  talk 
about  their  feehngs,  and  they  would  rather  live  under 
shell-flre  than  do  that.  They  feel  that  there  is  a 
suspicion  of  effeminacy  about  many  rehgious  people, 
and  that  rehgious  men  tend  to  be  too  hke  women. 
They  do  not  feel  that  there  is  room  for  their  robust 
manhood  within  the  church.  It  is  of  their  essential 
nature  to  be  hvely,  and  they  stiU  feel  there  is  some¬ 
thing  sombre  about  the  rehgious  world.  They  are 
kept  away  in  fact  by  an  emotional  and  moral  antipathy. 

Yet  though  ah  these  things  are  true  it  does  not  foUow 
that  they  would  not  love  and  submit  to  the  real  Jesus, 
if  they  could  but  see  Him. 

They  have  never  seen  Him.  That  is  the  fact. 

They  have  never  seen  the  Jesus  whose  hfe  was  never 
sombre,  but  who  was  possessed  of  a  marveUous 
attractiveness  for  just  such  men  as  these. — 

Who  never  withdrew  from  ordinary  society  however 
mixed. — 

Who  was  never  censorious,  but  practised  a  Cathohc 
charity. — 

Who  was  not  demonstrative  or  gushing,  but  had  the 
dignity  of  a  strong  man. — 
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Whose  life  was  not  narrow,  but  free,  spontaneous, 
and  glad. — 

Who  was  not  effeminate,  but  had  in  Him  the  con¬ 
straining  force  of  a  great  personality. — 

Who  had  a  full,  robust,  male  humanity. 

Him  they  have  never  seen.  Our  preaching  and  our 
corporate  living  have  not  availed  to  set  Him  forth. 
Tommy  does  not  get  impressions  of  the  real  Jesus  when 
he  considers  us.  That  is  what  life  in  the  army 
taught  me. 

The  pity  of  the  situation  is  only  increased  when  we 
inquire  as  to  what  the  average  man  does  already  be¬ 
lieve  in.  He  thinks  he  does  not  believe  in  religion, 
but  he  does  in  his  own  quite  definite  way  believe  in 
God.  He  is  very  ignorant  about  God,  and  knows  not 
how  he  may  find  Him.  But  not  five  men  in  a  thousand 
have  any  real  doubt  about  His  existence.  Further,  he 
has  discovered  at  the  front  how  truly  man  needs  God. 
He  has  stood  before  death — near  and  naked,  and  has 
felt  all  his  old  securities  falling  from  him.  He  has 
held  out  groping  hands  towards  his  Father,  and  has 
sometimes  prayed  though  at  home  he  never  prayed. 
If  he  dislikes  the  religion  he  is  familiar  with,  he  none 
the  less  at  times  wants  to  know  God. 

Further,  though  he  is  a  careless  being  in  many  ways, 
he  does  not  believe  in  sin.'  He  may  drink  and  swear, 
and  defile  his  tongue  with  horrible  obscenities — he  may 
be  sexually  uncontrolled,  and  may  have  stained  his 
life  with  some  very  ugly  nights  of  ‘  skiting,’  but  he 
does  not  believe  in  these  things.  He  knows  they  are 
wrong.  Not  so  wrong  as  parsons  think — he  would 
probably  say,  but  wrong  none  the  less.  They  are  not 
part  of  his  ideal  of  life. 

Further  still,  he  does  believe  whole-heartedly  in  good 
faith,  in  honour  and  loyalty,  in  good  comradeship,  in 
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cheerfulness,  in  a  certain  stoic  self-repression,  in 
courage,  in  charity,  in  hope,  and  in  sincerity. 

His  ideal  is  a  man  who,  to  begin  with,  is  strong  in 
body,  who  is  reserved  about  his  own  emotions  but 
open-hearted  to  all  comers,  who  speaks  the  truth  and 
holds  to  his  word,  who  professes  a  good  deal  less  than 
he  performs,  who  is  brave  without  boasting,  and  who 
keeps  a  cheery  and  hospitable  heart. 

He  does  not  connect  these  things  with  Jesus  Christ 
or  with  rehgion  in  any  way,  but  none  the  less  they  aU 
belong  without  question  to  the  Christian  ideal. 

He  professes  to  have  no  interest  in  theology,  but 
that  is  not  really  true  of  many  Scotsmen.  They  may 
have  httle  interest  in  the  theology  of  theologians,  but 
discussions  of  rehgious  questions  are  very  common  in 
the  tents  and  billets  of  the  army.  Chaplains  are 
seldom  privileged  to  hear  them,  for  laymen  generally 
stop  such  discussions  when  a  professional  is  present. 
But  they  go  on  frequently,  and  testify  to  the  abiding 
and  irrepressible  interest  which  such  questions  have 
for  the  human  mind.  If  ministers  generally  could 
master  a  simpler  form  of  speech  and  a  more  straight¬ 
forward  mamier  of  handling  great  questions  they 
might  be  surprised  at  the  interest  with  which  their 
efforts  would  be  met. 

I  hope  that,  having  said  all  these  things,  I  have 
not  created  the  impression  that  to  my  thinking  all  is 
weU  with  Tommy,  and  that  he  does  not  need  something 
which  he  has  not  got.  AU  is  not  weU,  and  Tommy 
himself  knows  it. 

These  boys  in  the  army  are  far  from  having  attained 
to  the  fulness  of  life  and  the  strength  of  character  for 
which  they  were  created.  They  do  not  know  God, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  their  best  selves.  There  is 
much  in  their  Uves  to  make  the  heart  sick.  Swearing 
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and  obscene  talk  are  horrible  things,  however  much 
worth  of  character  may  exist  along  with  them. 
Drunkenness,  even  though  it  be  only  occasional 
drunkenness,  always  debases  men.  Sexual  folly  defiles 
both  body  and  mind.  Any  fife  in  which  the  adoration 
of  God,  and  joy  in  Him  find  no  place  is  of  necessity 
a  poor  life  compared  with  what  it  might  be.  Self¬ 
ishness  is  still  rampant  in  the  most  of  these  men, 
and  prevents  them  from  devoting  their  lives  to  the 
highest  ends. 

It  is  impossible  to  know  these  men  and  not  to  love 
them.  But  just  because  they  are  so  lovable  the  desire 
becomes  all  the  stronger  in  the  heart  to  see  them 
definitely  em’oUed  under  the  only  true  Master  for  men. 
They  need  Christ  so  !  He  must  long  for  them  so  ! 

But  how  is  it  to  be  done  ? 

We  may  dismiss  at  once  the  idea  that  it  is  to  be 
done  by  new  organisations  or  new  methods  or  new 
devices  of  any  kind.  When  we  have  got  a  new  spirit 
into  the  church  our  services  wiU  at  once  be  different, 
and  new  organisations  will  spontaneously  appear,  but 
it  is  useless  to  try  to  begin  with  such  things. 

Our  whole  task  is  to  show  men  the  real  Jesus. 
Already  He  is  a  Master  after  their  own  hearts  if  they 
did  but  know  it.  He  does  embody  aU  the  qualities  in 
which  they  already  believe.  If  they  could  but  see  and 
know  Him  many  might  be  found  casting  off  for  His 
sake  the  poor  unworthy  things  that  are  now  in  their 
lives. 

But  they  do  not  see  Him  through  us.  That  is  the 
central  fact  of  the  situation,  and  with  this  restatement 
of  it  I  may  well  close  this  chapter,  leaving  to  another 
suggestions  as  to  how  we  may  change  this  fact,  and  so 
win  these  lovable  brethren  of  ours. 
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IV 

‘  HOW  TO  ENLIST  TOMMY  FOR  CHRIST  ’ 

I 

The  first  essential  is  to  let  some  fresh  air  into  our 
churches.  When  Tommy  says  they  are  often  stuffy 
and  yet  cold  places,  he  is  perfectly  right,  and  Tommy’s 
sister  at  home  is  often  found  saying  the  same  thing 
in  no  measured  words.  There  is  a  general  air  of  re¬ 
pression  in  them.  In  them  men  and  women  seem  to 
be  something  other  than  their  natural  selves,  and 
something  much  less  attractive.  Stale  conventions  of 
a  formal  piety  stiU  chng  to  us.  Old  traditions  and 
customs  obstruct  the  new  life  that  is  already  in  part 
manifesting  itself  within  our  borders.  Full-blooded, 
hearty  young  men  have  often  come  once  to  our  ser¬ 
vices  or  social  meetings,  and  then  never  come  again. 
When  asked  what  repelled  them,  they  wiU  often 
answer,  ‘  Oh,  everything.’  By  which,  of  course,  they 
simply  mean  that  the  whole  atmosphere  seemed  to 
them  artificial  or  lifeless. 

Young  and  keen  spirits  sometimes  come  into  our 
organisations  full  of  eagerness,  and  when  they  ask 
why  this  or  that  cannot  be  done,  which  it  would 
obviously  be  good  to  do,  they  are  told  ‘  Oh,  it  never 
has  been  done  here,’  or  ‘  The  older  workers  would  not 
hke  it.’  And  so  traditions  and  the  older  folks  exclude 
the  young,  and  make  them  feel  that  the  church  has 
no  use  for  their  enthusiasms  and  their  daring  and 
their  high  spirits. 

The  matter  is  of  urgent,  pressing,  and  primary  im¬ 
portance.  We  may  allow  these  things  to  continue  and 
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go  without  the  younger  folk  of  our  day.  Or  we  may 
change  them,  and  have  the  young.  But  these  are  the 
only  alternatives.  Our  older  folk  have  often  firmly 
though  unconsciously  excluded  all  who  wiU  not  faU  in 
with  their  ways.  And  those  who  do  are  made  old 
before  their  time. 

These  may  seem  harsh  sayings,  but  the  justification 
for  their  utterance  lies  in  the  fact  that  everything  is  at 
stake  for  the  church.  Into  a  custom-ridden  and  timid 
church  in  which  fife  is  repressed  Tommy  will  not  go. 
We  must  change  the  church  or  go  without  him.  And 
the  really  essential  point  in  the  whole  matter  is  that 
as  things  are  just  now  they  misrepresent  Christ.  We 
must  not  swerve  by  a  hair’s-breadth  from  His  ways 
for  a  legion  of  Tommies.  But  at  present  it  is  not  our 
loyalty  to  Him  which  repels  Tommy,  it  is  our  timidity 
in  accepting  His  living  guidance.  And  our  own  loss 
is  enormous. 

What  is  wanted  in  the  fellowship  of  most  congrega¬ 
tions  is  just  the  influx  of  a  great  wave  of  young, 
fresh,  vigorous,  and  healthy  life.  We  need  the  new 
emotions,  new  ideas,  and  new  purposes  which  the  young 
would  bring  with  them.  We  all  need  them.  Our 
elderly  folk  of  both  sexes  need  just  such  a  stimulus, 
and  would  rejoice  in  its  bracing  effects.  They  do  not 
consciously  want  to  repress  and  repulse  youth  with  its 
charming  new  vigour  ;  and  they  really  need  contact 
with  it  to  save  them  from  dulness  and  spiritual  dry¬ 
ness.  Yet  unconsciously  they  have  repulsed  youth. 
They  have  been  suspicious  and  distrustful  towards  it, 
and  the  results  have  been  fatal  both  to  them  and  the 
young.  I  doubt  whether  any  of  us  can  conceive  what 
it  would  mean  if  a  church  prayer  meeting  reaUy 
became  a  meeting  for  both  young  and  old  of  both 
sexes,  and  if  aU  contributed  to  it.  Such  a  prayer 
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meeting  would  certainly  be  a  veritable  spring  of  life 
for  all  who  went  to  it.  But  can  Scotland  show  one 
such  to-day  ?  Have  we  ever  tried  to  learn  what  sort 
of  a  prayer  meeting  our  young  folks  really  want,  and 
could  profit  by.? 

n 

Akin  to  this  is  the  necessity  of  seeing  to  it  that  our 
witness  is  a  positive  wdtness  about  the  secret  of  hfe, 
and  not  a  mere  call  to  certain  forms  of  abstinence.  I 
remember  talking  to  an  unusually  efficient  and  able 
soldier,  in  whom  the  elements  of  vital  rehgion  were 
manifestly  present,  who  told  me  he  felt  the  church 
was  composed  chiefly  of  people  who  disapproved  of 
things.  They  frowned,  he  said,  upon  his  pleasures, 
and  even  upon  his  tobacco,  and  seemed  to  grudge  him 
the  liberty  to  follow  his  own  conscience. 

This  may  seem  a  strange  view  of  church  people, 
whom  we  know  to  be  so  genial,  lovable,  and  splendid 
in  many  ways.  And  yet  that  soldier  represented 
hundreds  of  others,  and  there  must  be  something  in 
the  church  to  justify  an  impression  so  widely  prevalent. 

We  do  let  our  negations  bulk  too  largely.  We  do 
talk  to  people  too  much  about  what  they  must  not  do. 
We  do  denounce  too  much,  and  have  too  httle  power 
in  showing  forth  the  great  and  loving  God,  who  giveth 
hfe.  We  do  not  really  disapprove  of  the  relaxations 
and  social  joys  of  the  people.  We  all  have  our  own 
pleasures  and  relaxations,  and  we  know  we  need  them. 
But  in  our  corporate  hfe  we  allow  the  impression  to 
be  created  that  we  still  beheve  partly  in  the  old 
austere  and  forbidding  attitude  towards  hfe  which  was 
once  the  curse  of  Scotland.  ‘And  as  a  result  we  have 
lost  ah  power  for  what  is  reaUy  an  essential  part  of  our 
function — namely,  the  warning  of  the  young  against 
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excess,  and  against  pleasure  in  the  wrong  place.  When 
men  feel  that  we  have  tried  to  deprive  them  of  what 
is  legitimate,  they  cease  to  regard  us,  and  our  warnings 
about  the  very  dangers  which  destroy  them  fall  on 
deaf  ears. 

What  we  have  to  offer  men  is  a  great  and  wonderful 
secret  about  life — life  broad,  fuU,  and  interesting. 
That  ought  to  be  plainly  the  substance  and  keynote  of 
our  message.  ‘  Not  doing  things  ’  never  made  any 
man  a  Christian. 

ni 

Most  important  of  aU  we  have  to  learn  afresh  how  to 
show  forth  the  real  Jesus.  He  was  a  man,  and  a  com¬ 
plete  man— strong,  virile,  and  courageous.  The  beauty 
of  His  gentleness  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  was  the  gentle¬ 
ness  of  strength.  He  had  all  the  great  masculine 
virtues  which  men  already  love  and  admire.  Of  loyal 
men  the  most  loyal,  of  generous  hearts  the  most 
generous,  of  hopeful  and  cheerful  spirits  His  was  the 
greatest.  Of  all  brave  men  He  was  the  bravest.  He 
had  the  dignity  that  comes  from  a  quiet  reserve.  He 
neither  paraded  His  emotions  nor  asked  others  to 
parade  theirs.  When  we  become  sentimental  we  part 
from  His  company.  I  cannot  imagine  Him  at  those 
revivahstic  meetings  where  feeling  is  worked  up  to 
fever  pitch,  and  a  demand  is  made  of  men  and  women 
to  yield  to  the  assault  of  a  tide  of  emotion.  The 
average  man  is  repulsed  and  sickened  by  such  meetings. 
But  it  is  not  Christ  who  repulses  him  then.  Jesus 
had  a  respect  for  the  soul’s  reserves.  No  man  ever 
avoided  Him  for  fear  of  being  asked  impertinent  or 
intrusive  questions. 

Of  course  in  this  matter  of  recovering  the  true 
Jesus  we  have  centuries  of  wrong  tradition  behind  us. 
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Mediaeval  pictures  all  over  Europe  depict  Christ  as 
an  effeminate  and  almost  weak  figure.  His  white 
robes  and  ethereal  aspect  suggest  that  He  was  some¬ 
thing  less  than  human — certainly  something  less  than 
male.  Hymns  speak  of  Him  as  ‘  meek  and  mild,’  and 
thousands  of  sermons  have  spoken  of  Him  as  if  He 
were  a  remote  and  shadowy  figure  out  of  actual  touch 
with  real  life.  Both  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant 
hymns  sometimes  dare  to  use  in  relation  to  Him  sickly, 
sentimental,  and  highly  sensuous  language  which 
would  have  been  offensive  to  Him  in  actual  life.  And 
so  while  the  real  Jesus  was  a  man  after  the  heart  of 
every  true  man,  the  figure  that  is  suggested  by  many 
hymns,  by  much  devotional  literature,  and  by  the  tone 
of  many  services,  almost  repels. 

This  false  tradition  concerning  Him  must  be  broken 
at  all  costs.  The  enemies  of  Christ  never  did  anything 
more  subtle  and  serious  than  thus  to  distort  His  image. 
We  must  recover  Him  in  the  glory  of  His  magnificent 
robust  humanity,  ere  we  can  expect  to  find  full- 
blooded  men  gathering  to  His  feet. 

And  it  is  full-blooded,  high-spirited  men  whom  Christ 
needs,  just  as  it  is  Christ  whom  such  men  need  to  save 
them  from  disaster.  I  suspect  we  have  grown  half 
content  to  find  the  church  becoming  a  refuge  for  tired 
souls — a  hostel  for  the  weary — a  meeting-place  for 
those  whom  fife  has  beaten.  Women  come,  we  think, 
because  they  know  their  weakness.  And  some  men 
come,  too,  for  a  similar  reason.  But  we  hardly  expect 
to  find  young  men  living  in  the  joy  and  consciousness 
of  virile  powers  finding  life’s  central  inspiration  in  the 
church.  The  kind  of  spirituality  we  are  accustomed 
to  hardly  seems  congruous  with  their  exuberance.  We 
do  not  easily  link  together  muscular,  high-spirited, 
noisy  youth,  and  communion  with  the  living  Christ. 
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But  they  were  young,  hot-blooded,  impetuous,  muscular 
youths  whom  Christ  chose  as  His  disciples,  and  His 
heart  must  yearn  for  such  still. 

I  have  written  these  things  in  relation  to  the  young 
men  of  our  day,  as  they  are  my  main  concern  in  this 
book.  But  I  beUeve  that  these  truths  apply  equally 
to  the  young  women  of  our  day.  I  am  sure  that  the 
appeal  to  their  weakness  is  not  the  appeal  which 
Christ  would  make  to  them,  and  that  it  is  not  the 
appeal  to  which  they  wiU  respond.  They  also  are 
being  repelled  by  the  atmosphere  of  our  churches. 
They  want  a  church  that  shall  be  something 
else  than  a  resting-place  for  the  weary.  For,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  are  not  weak.  The  woman’s 
world  is  pulsing  with  new  and  enterprising  life.  The 
women  of  our  day  are  strong  with  the  noble  kind  of 
strength  that  follows  on  a  general  awakening  of  their 
beings.  What  they  also  want  from  the  church  is  an 
inspiration  suJBficient  to  carry  them  through  a  full  hfe 
of  worthy  and  difficult  endeavour.  They  want  a 
leader  who  will  conduct  them  to  the  heights.  It  is  not 
a  gentle  Jesus  meek  and  mild  for  whom  they  are 
waiting,  but  a  ‘  strong  son  of  God,  immortal  man.’  It 
is  not  simply  a  centre  for  their  emotions  for  which 
they  are  asking,  but  an  inspiration  for  their  minds, 
a  Master  for  their  wills,  and  a  Leader  who  will  ask 
much  of  them.  We  are  going  to  lose  the  young  of 
both  sexes  unless  we  can  recover  the  real  Jesus. 

■  IV 

And  this  leads  to  another  point.  I  confess  it  has 
taken  me,  for  one,  much  time  and  trouble  even  partly 
to  envisage  to  myself  the  sort  of  being  the  young, 
healthy,  male  Christian  ought  to  be.  My  mind  is 
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familiar  with  various  types  of  saint — with  the  aged 
type,  the  feminine  type,  the  middle-aged  masculine 
type,  which  is  strong,  dignified,  and  quiet.  It  is  also 
familiar  with  various  religious  types  that  stop  short  of 
being  saintly — the  Roman  Catholic  type,  with  its 
devotion  to  ritual,  the  Keswick  type,  the  ecclesiastical 
type,  the  fervent  evangelistic  t5^pe,  the  Puritan  type, 
and,  worst  type  of  all,  the  orthodox  but  worldly  type. 
But  the  case  is  different  when  I  come  to  think  of  men 
and  boys.  Pictures  of  boy  saints  in  literature  are 
mostly  rather  sickly  things,  much  too  like  that  of  the 
choir  boy  who  ‘  faded  quite  away  just  about  the  third 
verse.’  Pictures  of  young  men  saints  often  need  just 
an  extra  touch  here  and  there  to  make  them  pictures 
of  young  men  prigs.  Do  we  really  understand  young, 
male  Christianity  ?  I  doubt  it.  And  if  not,  may  it 
not  be  the  case  that  we  are  all  the  time  unconsciously 
asking  young  men  to  conform  to  a  type  of  godliness 
which  ought  not  to  be  theirs. 

The  two  best  chaplains  whom  I  met  at  the  front 
both,  on  separate  occasions,  made  to  me  the  same 
interesting  confession.  They  said  that  while  they 
worked  among  the  young  and  strong  men  of  their 
acquaintance,  of  the  ’varsity  and  army  type,  they  had 
again  and  again  been  haunted  by  the  feeling  that  if 
these  men  did  some  daj^  give  in  and  conform  to  what 
the  church  was  asking  of  them,  they  would  be  in  some 
ways  spoilt.  As  these  men  are  to-day  there  is  a  dash, 
a  rugged  vigour,  and  a  sterling  independence  about 
them,  of  which  the  church  might  rob  them  if  she  got 
them  into  her  power.  There  is  in  them  now  what 
men  call  ‘  kick,’  and  it  is  proving  a  priceless  thing  for 
the  country  that  they  have  it.  Those  two  chaplains 
evidently  felt  that  if  they  became  religious  such  men 
might  lose  their  ‘  kick.’  But  no  man  ever  lost  any 
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fine  thing  by  surrendering  to  Christ.  So  that  I  come 
back  to  the  fact  that  the  church  does  not  yet  under¬ 
stand  what  a  young  male  Christian  ought  to  be,  nor 
how  to  find  full  scope  for  him  within  her  borders. 

I  catch  ghmpses  of  what  we  need  to  be  after  in 
Charles  Kingsley,  and  Tom  Hughes — in  David  Living¬ 
stone,  and  Henry  Drummond — in  the  Student  Christian 
Movement,  the  Mission  Study  Movement,  and  in  the 
Boys’  Brigade.  But  I  catch  these  ghmpses  very  rarely 
in  the  ordinary  fife  of  the  church. 

This  reaUy  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  question.  We 
ministers  must  come  to  understand  Christ  better,  till 
we  also  understand  what  sort  of  beings  wholly  Chris¬ 
tian,  and  yet  wholly  healthy,  hearty,  and  ‘  hefty,’ 
young  men  would  be. 


V 

Here,  perhaps,  a  word  about  sermons  may  not  be 
out  of  place.  It  seems  to  be  fairly  weU  agreed  among 
us  that  our  great  immediate  business  is  to  try  to  win 
the  young  men  of  our  day.  The  war  has  taught  us 
that  they  are  the  real  bulwark  and  hope  of  the  nation. 
It  has  also  taught  us  to  hold  them  in  new  honour. 
For  that  reason  we  want  with  a  new  earnestness  to  give 
them  the  best.  And  the  best  is  Christ. 

Probably  we  exaggerate  the  part  which  sermons  are 
likely  to  play  in  the  winning  of  men  and  women  of  any 
age,  but  in  the  behef  that  they  may  at  least  be  of  some 
use,  we  may  well  consider  whether  our  preaching  does 
not  need  drastic  reformation.  I  beheve  we  can  weU 
afford  to  give  a  rest  to  our  able  lectures  on  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  history,  to  our  scholarly  expositions  of  obscure 
passages,  to  our  profound  dealings  with  ultimate 
mysteries,  to  most  of  our  doctrinal  discussions,  and, 
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above  all,  to  our  purely  imaginative  pulpit  confections, 
and  our  poetical  essays  on  ‘  fancy  texts.’ 

Some  of  these  things  may  be  wanted  again — some 
never  again.  But  meantime  what  is  wanted  is  preach¬ 
ing  about  the  real  Jesus — the  Man  of  Gahlee,  who  was 
also  God.  If  we  can  help  men  to  see  Him — not  our 
doctrines  about  Him,  but  the  Master  Himself — we 
shall  have  done  aU  that  we  can  do. 

The  faculty  through  which  the  love  of  God  will  come 
into  the  Lives  of  most  young  men  is  the  faculty  of  hero- 
worship.  Therefore  did  God  show  Himself  as  a  man 
who  can  be  worshipped  as  a  hero.  Christianity  is  not 
hero-worship  ;  it  is  communion  with  the  hving  God.  It 
is  hving  in  the  glory  and  the  joy  of  His  presence.  It 
is  enjoying  Him  daily,  and  offering  Him  praise.  But 
the  way  in  which  men  come  to  know  this  wonderful 
God  is  through  Christ,  and  a  young  man’s  natural  and 
right  attitude  to  Christ  is  the  attitude  of  hero-worship. 

It  will  not  do  simply  to  ask  for  this  hero-worship. 
We  must  so  show  Christ  to  men  that  they  will  spon¬ 
taneously  give  it.  We  must  exhibit  Him  as  the  em¬ 
bodiment  of  those  great  quahties  which  the  young 
man  does  already  admire,  and  of  which  I  have  spoken. 
If  we  can  do  that  our  young  men  wlU  discover  that 
they  are  nearer  to  Christ  than  they  had  imagined. 
There  is  in  them  an  instinct  for  Him,  as  yet  unsatisfied. 
The  Christ  some  churches  exhibit  will  never  satisfy  it, 
but  the  real  Jesus  wiU. 


VI 

And  yet  let  every  man  among  us  beware  lest  he 
minimise  the  demands  of  Christ.  He  is  an  uncom¬ 
promising  Master.  He  asks  of  us  nothing  less  than 
everything.  He  makes  no  terms  with  sin  in  any  form. 
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No  man  may  follow  Him  who  will  not  take  up  His 
cross — the  cross  of  selE-disciphne,  self-sacrifice,  and 
service.  He  will  not  take  second  place  in  any  fife. 
He  has  orders  for  His  followers.  He  demands  obedi¬ 
ence.  The  average  man  has  much  to  give  up,  if  he 
would  follow  Christ.  He  is  not  to  give  up  his  com¬ 
panions,  nor  his  high  spirits,  nor  his  energetic  ways, 
nor  his  bodily  exercises,  nor  anything  that  is  natural 
and  beautiful  in  youth.  But  he  has  to  cut  out  his 
bodily  indulgences,  his  nights  of  riot,  his  lawlessness, 
and  his  waywardness.  He  has  to  clean  his  heart,  and 
his  tongue,  and  be  done  with  sloth.  His  selfish 
ambitions  must  go,  and  his  complacent  acceptance  of 
the  ways  of  the  world.  It  is  not  mere  admiration 
Christ  asks  for,  it  is  submission.  He  is  not  to  be  a 
mere  hero,  but  a  Lord.  He  who  would  preach  Christ 
truly  must  demand  much  in  His  name. 

And  this  will  offend  many.  In  His  own  lifetime 
there  came  a  day,  when  having  more  fuUy  understood 
Him,  many  went  back  and  walked  no  more  with  Him. 
Men  who  clearly  saw  Him  as  He  was  and  is,  yet  turned 
their  backs  on  Him.  Some  will  do  so  stiU.  Some  will 
refuse  to  give  up  wine  and  women.  More  will  refuse 
to  crucify  the  love  of  money.  Many  wiU  dehberately 
insist  on  having  their  own  way.  It  may  take  more 
than  this  life’s  experience  to  break  some  stubborn 
wills,  and  tame  some  unruly  hearts. 

And  yet  we  have  no  option.  If  we  preach  a  less 
uncompromising  Jesus,  we  shall  not  be  preaching  a 
Saviour.  We  must  preach  the  real  Jesus,  though  all 
men  should  turn  back.  And  they  will  not  all  turn 
back.  Tommy  in  particular  will  not  always  turn  back 
for  such  reasons.  The  best  that  is  in  him  expects 
and  demands  an  uncompromising  Lord.  He  wUl  not 
give  his  whole  heart’s  allegiance  to  any  other.  He  will 
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come  back  from  the  war,  knowing  that  life  is  a  bigger 
and  sterner  thing  than  he  imagined  in  his  old  careless, 
pre-war  days.  He  will  want  a  great  leader  with  great 
authority.  He  has  learnt  that  there  is  a  value  in 
obedience,  when  it  is  rendered  to  a  true  master — that 
it  helps  to  put  a  man  in  possession  of  himself.  He  will 
expect  that  a  true  Master  for  this  difficult  Life  will  make 
great  demands.  He  will  expect  a  church  that  claims 
to  possess  the  secret  of  life  boldly  to  ask  much.  He 
may  resist  us  if  we  do,  but  in  his  heart  he  will  despise 
us  if  we  don’t. 

A  church  that  asks  little  is  a  negligible  thing.  It 
cannot  exercise  authority,  because  it  is  not  conscious 
of  possessing  it.  But  a  church  that  will  voice,  with  all 
Christ’s  sympathy  for  Liumanity,  Christ’s  absolute 
demand  for  Ijordship  will  touch  the  finest  chords  in 
the  beings  of  the  best. 

It  is  by  appealing  to  the  best  that  is  in  men  that 
we  may  succeed — not  by  trying  to  accommodate  our 
message  to  their  sloth  or  their  selfishness. 


V 

PAKSONS 

I 

It  is  an  extraordinary  thing  how  the  average  man  dis¬ 
likes  ministers.  Often  he  knows  one  or  two  whom  he 
both  likes  and  admires,  but  his  instinctive  attitude  to 
the  class  is  one  of  dislike.  He  would  rather  avoid 
meeting  them  if  possible. 

I  remember  vividly  a  talk  I  had  in  a  mess-room  at 
the  front  with  two  officers  whose  society  was  to  me  a 
source  of  delight.  They  were  lawyers  by  profession 
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and  good  chaps  by  disposition.  Their  conversation 
was  interesting  and  worth  listening  to.  They  had 
ideas  and  opinions  which  were  based  on  good  educa¬ 
tion,  genuine  thought,  and  a  fairly  wide  experience. 
Moreover  they  were  good  men — men  who  stood  for 
the  great  essentials  of  righteousness.  I  am  proud  to 
be  able  to  call  them  friends.  It  happened  that  I  was 
deploring  to  them  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  certain 
young  man  of  my  acquaintance  to  come  freely  to  my 
house  and  feel  at  home  there,  and  at  this  point  I 
noticed  a  curious  smile  on  their  faces.  When  I  asked 
them  why  they  smiled  they  told  me  that  they,  for 
their  part,  would  never  dream  of  going  to  the  houses 
of  their  ministers,  and  that  when  their  ministers  were 
going  to  call  they  took  care  to  be  out.  They  confessed 
that  they  did  not  know  their  ministers,  and  did  not 
want  to.  They  had  seen  them  often  in  the  pulpit,  and 
had  met  them  at  funerals,  but  had  hardly  exchanged 
six  sentences  with  them.  They  did  not  say  they  were 
inferior  ministers.  They  admitted  them  to  be  men 
of  education,  and  good  character,  and  acknowledged 
that  they  were  hard  workers.  But  quite  plainly  these 
two  officers  instinctively  avoided  their  society.  They 
said  their  women-folk  knew  them,  and  seemed  to  like 
them.  For  their  own  part  they  felt,  however,  that 
they  missed  nothing  worth  having  by  missing  clerical 
society  altogether.  But  for  the  kindly  compulsion  of 
a  new  and  rough  life,  I  suppose  I  could  never  have 
had  them  as  friends. 

And  these  two  officers  were  typical  in  this  respect  of 
a  great  mass  of  men  in  our  day. 

I  have  known  padres  at  the  front  whose  advent 
into  a  mess-room  was  hailed  with  a  universal  exclama¬ 
tion  of  pleasure,  who  were  plainly  such  good  chaps  that 
all  men  loved  them,  who  were  possessed  of  so  large  and 
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genial  a  humanity  that  they  brightened  life  wherever 
they  went. 

But  they  were  not  typical  padres.  In  spite  of  them, 
it  remains  true  that  most  men  don’t  like  ministers  or 
clergymen.  The  younger  men  fight  shy  of  them,  and 
the  older  men  are  courteous  but  distant.  Their 
presence  in  a  mess-room  is  felt  as  a  constraint.  Their 
conversation  is  not  a  source  of  pleasure  to  others. 
Men  breathe  more  freely  when  they  have  left. 

Between  laity  and  clergy,  in  fact,  there  is  a  great  gulf 
fixed.  Some  laymen  cross  it,  and  being  ecclesiastically 
minded  find  themselves  at  home  among  ministers. 
Some  ministers  also  cross  it,  and  having  large  and 
generous  hearts  find  a  real  home  among  the  ordinary 
men  of  the  world. 

But  the  gulf  remains,  and  so  long  as  it  remains 
ministers  cannot  do  their  proper  work. 


n 

Now  it  would  be  easy  for  us  ministers  to  dismiss 
these  facts  by  saying  that  they  are  due  to  the  aversion 
of  men  to  that  for  which  we  stand,  namely,  religion, 
with  all  the  moral  restraints  which  it  implies.  It 
might  be  said  that  men  feel  constrained  in  our  presence 
because  they  cannot  swear  freely  there,  and  must  take 
care  what  stories  they  tell — that  they  have  not  much 
in  common  with  us  because  their  interests  are  all 
worldly — that  they  dishke  parsons  because  they  disUke 
the  church  and  are  strangers  to  God. 

It  would  be  easy  to  do  this,  but  it  would  not  be 
wise,  because  such  contentions  only  cover  a  very  little 
of  the  truth.  Many  good  and  able  men  dislike 
ministers.  Some  deeply  rehgious  men  do  so.  I  fear 
indeed  that  some  able  and  good  men  actually  despise 
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ua  as  a  class.  Wherefore  it  would  be  well  for  us  to 
look  further  into  the  matter  ;  and  when  we  do  it  may 
be  that  we  shall  find  we  have  underestimated  the  truly 
appalling  difficulty  of  our  calling,  and  have  succumbed 
to  the  snares  which  are  inevitably  involved  in  it. 

It  is  beyond  all  question  that  some  of  us  are  pompous 
and  dogmatic — that  some  who  are  very  young  are 
also  very  self-important — that  some  are  selfish  and 
much  concerned  about  their  own  comfort  and  safety — 
that  some  have  very  few  human  interests — that  some 
judge  others  without  discretion  or  charity — and  that 
quite  a  number  of  us  are  lazy.  Laymen  can  forgive 
these  things  in  other  laymen,  but  when  they  find  them 
in  ministers  they  create  a  sense  of  scandal  which  is 
an  eloquent  proof  of  how  much  they  instinctively 
expect  of  us.  That  a  follower  of  Jesus  should  be 
pompous  or  overbearing  seems  to  them  in  the  higho'st 
degree  shocking,  and  the  word  hate  is  hardly  too 
strong  to  employ  as  a  description  of  the  feeling  it  pro¬ 
duces  in  them.  Tommy  often  calls  us  ‘  Damned 
parsons  ’  with  real  passion  in  his  voice,  and  the  real 
reason  is  that  some  of  us  have  affronted  his  moral 
sense.^ 

And  yet  these  facts,  sad  and  sure  as  they  are,  do  not 
account  for  the  attitude  of  the  laity  as  a  whole  which  I 
am  discussing.  For  that  attitude  continues  in  relation 
to  multitudes  of  good  ministers  who  work  hard  and 
mean  well.  The  real  explanation  lies  in  something 
more  subtle  and  more  deep-seated,  and  if  one  word 
can  describe  it  that  word  is  Professionalism. 

Unconsciously  and  gradually,  but  with  fatal  facility, 
we  ministers  often  slip  into  a  professional  attitude 

'  ‘  A  middlin’  doctor ’s  a  pore  thing ;  and  a  middlin’  lawyer ’s  a 
pore  thing;  but  keep  me  from  a  middlin’  man  o’  Gawd.’  Owen 
Wister  in  The  Virginian. 
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towards  religion.  And  a  professionally  religious  man 
is  a  thing  obnoxious  to  the  ordinary  mind.  We  may 
well  thank  God  that  it  is  so,  for  the  fact  testifies  to  the 
instinctive  sense  of  the  ordinary  man  that  the  only 
great  and  beautiful  religious  life  is  the  life  which  is  the 
free  and  spontaneous  expression  of  an  inward  state. 

But  our  calling  as  ministers  involves  us  in  a  constant 
danger  of  losing  that  beautiful  thing.  Our  services, 
visits,  and  ecclesiastical  duties  have  become  our  busi¬ 
ness,  and  we  are  apt  to  acquire  a  business  attitude  to 
them.  Certain  sentiments  are  expected  of  us,  and  we 
often  express  them  though  it  ma}^  be  that  at  the  time 
they  do  not  correspond  with  our  actual  feehngs.  Many 
ministers  create  the  impression  that  they  are  just 
‘  getting  through  their  work,’  and  not  yielding  to  any 
inward  compulsion  of  the  spirit.  We  are  apt  to 
acquire  a  certain  fixed  professional  amiability,  some¬ 
times  accompanied  by  a  fixed  professional  smile.  And 
these  are  horrid  things.  We  often  talk  a  peculiar 
clerical  lingo  which  is  stilted  and  ponderous  and 
peculiarly  irritating  to  the  natural  man.  In  our  little 
church  world  we  become  accustomed  to  a  certain 
amount  of  deference,  and  we  are  apt  to  expect  it  if 
not  actually  to  try  to  exact  it  in  the  larger  world. 

These  things  account  for  the  fact  that  our  conversa¬ 
tion  is  often  so  irritating  to  the  ordinary  man.  We 
express  our  views  with  a  certain  dogmatic  finality 
which  is  fatal  to  good  talk.  We  do  not  talk  with  others 
to  learn  from  them.  Worse  still,  it  is  often  felt  that 
we  merely  say  what  seems  to  be  the  proper  thing  for 
a  minister  to  say,  and  in  that  case  men  disregard  our 
remarks  entirely. 

I  am  sure  that  many  of  us  would  be  utterly  amazed 
if  we  could  know  how  many  men  feel  even  about  our 
preaching  that  we  simply  say  what  we  are  paid  to 
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say — or  what  our  church  expects  us  to  say — or  what 
it  is  our  professional  duty  to  say.  And  if  we  under¬ 
stood  that  we  might  wonder  less  why  our  preaching  is 
so  ineffective.  We  might  even  come  to  care  less  about 
preaching,  and  more  about  living — and  loving — loving 
ordinary  men. 

Ill 

Of  course  many  a  layman  slips  into  just  these 
clerical  mistakes.  I  have  known  officers  who  made  a 
very  definite  profession  of  religion  tumble  into  them 
all.  I  have  seen  younger  officers  avoid  their  society 
because  of  their  lack  of  humanity  and  their  censorious 
attitude.  I  have  felt  the  dull  and  boring  quality  of 
their  conversation,  because  they  were  given  to  saying 
‘  improving  ’  things.  I  have  noted  the  growth  in 
them,  of  a  pompous  manner,  and  the  appearance  in 
them  of  just  that  type  of  vanity  which  is  called  clerical. 
I  have  seen  them  become  nuisances  without  knowing 
it.  And  the  reason  was  just  that  they  had  started, 
as  ministers  have  started,  with  a  definite  and  open 
profession  of  religion. 

But  I  have  also  known  other  officers  who  have 
helped  me  to  see  what  ministers  might  be.  They  made 
no  profession  of  religion  in  words,  but  they  were  men 
of  such  integrity  and  efficiency  that  they  commanded 
respect.  They  were  also  so  rich  in  human  sympathy^ 
that  they  won  affection.  Because  they  were  pure 
others  did  feel  restrained  in  their  presence,  but  those 
others  did  not  resent  the  restraint  for  the  simple  reason 
that  they  loved  the  authors  of  it.  When  they  said 
things  other  men  knew  that  they  said  them  only  be¬ 
cause  they  believed  them,  and  therefore  their  senti¬ 
ments  carried  weight.  They  raised  other  men,  not  by 
condemning  them  for  their  faults,  but  by  appreciating 
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their  virtues.  They  humbled  others,  not  by  judgment 
but  by  charity.  And  it  was  only  those  who  knew 
them  well  who  knew  that  the  secret  of  their  lives  lay 
in  a  habit  of  quiet  and  private  devotion.  They  were 
discovered  first  as  good  men,  and  when  it  turned  out 
that  the  secret  of  their  goodness  lay  in  rehgion,  the 
bare  fact  was  more  impressive  than  any  preaching. 

Alas !  ministers  are  known  first  as  rehgious  men. 
They  have  to  be  very  good  before  men  learn  from 
them  that  religion  is  a  great  thing.  We  are  mostly 
very  busy.  Often  we  are  very  keen  on  the  church,  or 
on  theology,  or  on  social  work,  or  on  preaching.  But 
are  we  often  very  good  ? 


IV 

I  shall  always  think  of  the  front  as  a  wonderful  place 
for  good  talks,  and  in  many  a  billet  or  dug-out  groups 
of  us  got  through  hours  that  would  have  been  very 
weary  but  for  the  joy  of  conversation.  Often  the  talk 
would  turn  on  rehgion,  and  once  or  twice  boys  talked 
to  me  freely  about  ministers.  It  became  abundantly 
clear  to  me  that  the  popular  view  of  a  minister  is  that 
he  is  a  man  with  a  soft  job  and  a  good  salary  for  doing 
it.  ‘  He  works  one  day  in  the  week  ’  is  a  common 
remark.  He  js  supposed  to  five  in  a  good  house,  and 
to  be  able  to  take  things  easy.  Men  think  of  him  as  a 
rather  sexless  being  who  associates  chiefly  with  women 
and  old  folks.  They  think  his  calhng  must  bo  very 
dull,  but  laughingly  protest  that  ‘  they  would  stick  it 
at  the  money.’  They  all  make  exceptions  in  the  case 
of  one  or  two  ministers  whom  they  have  really  known, 
but  about  the  clergy  as  a  whole  that  is  their  view. 

It  is  perhaps  inevitable  that  the  outsider  should 
think  these  things.  Ministers  are  only  in  the  public 
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view  on  Sundays,  and  while  the  vast  majority  of 
Scotsmen  get  less  than  £3  a  week,  nearly  all  ministers 
get  more. 

And  yet,  of  course,  there  is  much  cruel  injustice  in 
these  popular  views.  I  have  known  a  few  lazy 
ministers,  but  I  have  known  more  who  habitually 
overworked.  I  know  a  few  whose  salaries  seem  to  me 
unseemly  in  amount,  but  I  beheve  there  is  no  body  of 
men  in  the  whole  world  who  endure  poverty  with 
greater  dignity  and  patience  than  that  large  body  of 
Scottish  clergy  who  maintain  the  status  expected  of 
ministers,  bring  up  families,  entertain  strangers,  and 
keep  their  souls  ahve  on  salaries  of  less  than  £200  a 
year.  If  I  honour  any  men,  I  honour  them.  At 
present  the  fact  that  there  may  be  in  a  city  half  a 
dozen  ministers  with  salaries  of  £800  a  year  or  over 
it,  bulks  more  largely  in  the  popular  mind  than  the 
fact  that  there  are  hundreds  all  over  the  country  with 
salaries  below  £200.  The  injustice  of  it  is  just  as  great 
as  that  committed  by  the  men  who  say  the  working 
classes  are  overpaid  because  they  happen  to  know  of  a 
few  who  get  £5  a  week  or  over  it.  I  am  sure,  in  fact, 
that  the  truth  has  only  to  be  known  to  dispel  this 
popular  delusion  about  ministers  in  Scotland. 

But  what  wiU  not  be  so  easily  dispelled  is  something 
deeper  which  really  hes  behind  current  criticisms  of 
ministers,  though  it  is  not  so  often  put  into  words. 
It  is  an  instinctive  feehng  that  there  is  something  un¬ 
seemly  in  taking  pay  at  all  for  rehgious  services.  Men 
feel  that  what  a  man  does  in  the  cause  of  religion 
ought  to  be  done  because  of  an  inward  compulsion — 
because  the  love  of  Christ  constraineth  him.  His  words 
ought  to  be  the  spontaneous  expression  of  his  convic¬ 
tions.  His  service  ought  to  be  the  free  outpouring  of 
love.  To  take  pay  for  doing  these  things  is,  to  th© 
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feeling  of  the  natural  mind,  to  spoil  them.  To  bring 
money  into  the  matter  at  all  seems  unseemly.  Lay¬ 
men  give  lavishly  of  their  time  and  strength  to  the 
church  and  to  religion,  asking  no  reward  on  earth. 
And,  in  addition,  they  give  largely  of  their  money.  It 
is  only  because  great  grace  is  in  many  of  them  that 
they  do  not  feel  theirs  to  be  a  higher  and  a  purer  rela¬ 
tion  to  religion  than  that  of  the  paid  minister.  To 
give  without  thought  and  without  restraint  is  the 
Christian  attitude.  To  barter  about  receiving  seems  a 
very  tawdry  thing. 

No  doubt  it  is  easy  to  silence  men  who  argue  in  this 
way.  Point  out  to  them  that  ministers  must  live  just 
as  other  men  have  to  live,  and  they  will  say,  ‘  Oh  yes, 
we  see  that.’  Quote  St.  Paul  to  them,  who  declared 
that  they  who  preach  the  Gospel  should  live  of  the 
Gospel,  and  they  will  admit  that  he  said  that,  though 
they  may  add  that  for  his  own  part  he  seemed  to 
prefer  to  live  on  another  principle.  Tell  them  that 
ministers  are  not  paid  for  their  services,  but  are  given 
a  living  wage  in  order  that  they  may  devote  their 
whole  time  and  strength  to  God,  without  being  harassed 
by  worldly  cares,  and  they  may  see  the  force  of  that 
contention. 

But  when,  in  such  ways,  you  have  silenced  critics, 
the  instinct  above  referred  to  will  still  remain.  There 
IS  something  strange  in  a  paid  professional  clergy. 
Men’s  instinct  about  that  will  remain  because  it  is  right. 

And  it  is  well  we  should  face  the  fundamental  ques¬ 
tion  thus  raised.  Are  professional  ministers  necessary 
to  the  Christian  religion  ?  Preachers,  teachers,  and 
men  ordained  for  special  duties  we  must  have  ;  but 
must  they  be  men  set  apart  for  such  work  solely  ? 
Would  it  not  be  a  good  thing  if  preaching  were  done 
by  men  who  live  in  the  ordinary  world  and  understood 
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daily  its  temptations  and  difficulties  ?  Is  it  not  just 
possible  that  the  clerical  mind  is  an  unchristian  kind  of 
mind  ?  Must  not  men  out  of  touch  with  the  work¬ 
shop  and  the  market-place  become  so  far  unfitted  for 
ministering  to  others  ?  Is  it  not  true  that  the  place 
where  real  Christians  are  most  needed  to-day  is  in  the 
world  of  industry,  because  there  they  might  help  on 
the  Christian  solution  of  our  great  industrial  pro¬ 
blems  ?  Would  it  not  possibly  be  a  good  thing  if  the 
men  who  do  the  special  work  of  the  church  were  men 
who  made  their  living  in  the  same  sort  of  way  as  other 
men  ?  A  world  without  a  professional  clergy  may 
seem  to  many  an  unthinkable  sort  of  world,  but  is  it 
not  just  possible  that  it  might  be  a  better  world  ? 

Many  I  know  will  scout  such  suggestions  at  once, 
calling  them  ridiculous.  And  even  those  who  weigh 
all  these  considerations  will  probably  find  that  they 
must  come  back  to  the  position  that  professional  clergy 
are  needed. 

They  will  say  rightly  that  the  teaching  of  history  is 
against  a  church  without  special  men  set  wholly  apart 
to  do  its  work.  They  wiU  point  out  that  a  great  deal 
more  patient  and  careful  teaching  is  really  needed  in 
the  church  than  now  goes  on  in  it,  and  will  insist  with 
great  cogency  that  for  such  teaching  men  need  so  fuU 
a  training  that  they  cannot  at  the  same  time  receive 
any  other  special  training.  They  will  tell  us  that  while 
many  good  laymen  could  preach  from  time  to  time 
with  great  power,  it  is  only  men  who  give  much  time 
to  preparing  for  preaching  who  can  continue  to  preach 
with  freshness.  They  will  insist  on  the  enormous 
value  of  pastoral  work,  and  ask  how  it  can  possibly  be 
done  unless  there  are  men  who  are  set  free  from  other 
employments  in  'order  to  do  it.  I  have  no  doubt  at 
all  that  the  weight  of  wise  and  considered  opinion  among 
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the  laity  in  Scotland  would  pronounce  that  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  professional  clergy  is  justified. 

But  for  all  that,  this  also  remains  clear — that  a 
professional  clergy  must,  year  by  year,  justify  their 
existence  afresh  to  the  popular  mind.  It  must  be 
plain  concerning  them  that  they  are  not  merely  kept 
going  by  a  professional  conscience,  but  are  really  con¬ 
strained  by  the  love  of  Christ.  It  must  be  impossible 
for  anybody  who  really  knows  them  to  imagine  that 
they  have  a  ‘  soft  job.’  They  must  live  in  such  inti¬ 
mate  and  sympathetic  relations  with  the  people  as  to 
escape  the  vices  of  professionalism.  They  must  take 
care  to  be  men  before  they  are  parsons,  and  they  must 
remember  that  their  position  needs  the  perpetual  justi¬ 
fication  of  a  really  devoted  life. 

Generous  hearts  are  all  the  time  ready  all  around 
us  to  appreciate  really  hard  and  honest  work.  Needy 
hearts  are  waiting  to  respond  to  any  gracious  message 
we  can  bring.  And  yet  the  big,  ugly  fact  of  our  un¬ 
popularity  as  a  class  remains.  We  would  do  well  to 
humble  ourselves  before  it  daily. 

V 

All  these  things  I  have  written  as  a  minister  who  is 
very  wiUing  to  receive  a  humbling  lesson  at  the  hands 
of  the  ordinary  layman.  And  in  that  spirit  I  pass  on 
these  thoughts  to  my  brethren  in  the  ministry. 

But  in  case  these  pages  may  be  read  by  a  layman 
here  and  there,  I  would  like  to  add  another  word.  I 
would  like  to  protest  that  the  fault  is  not  all  ours. 
Many  of  us  long  for  more  intimate  and  human  relations 
with  the  laity,  and  often  the  laity  will  not  meet  us 
half-way.  Lawyers  who  only  meet  their  ministers  at 
funerals  really  run  small  chance  of  finding  out  whether 
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those  ministers  are  genial  ‘  humans  ’  or  not.  Men  who 
shun  us  all  just  because  we  are  ministers  will  never  find 
out  how  many  ministers  are  quite  unlike  the  clerical 
being  whom  they  dishke.  Often  they  assume  that  we 
hold  dogmatic  views  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
whole-heartedly  repudiate.  They  take  it  for  granted 
that  our  views  are  narrow  and  our  standards  Puritani¬ 
cal,  and  so  often  do  us  great  injustice.  It  is  not 
‘  sporting.’  It  is  really  rather  mean. 

I  beheve  thousands  of  the  laity  feel  how  important 
it  is  that  the  gulf  between  clergy  and  laity  should  be 
bridged.  But  if  that  is  to  come  to  pass  the  laity  must 
at  least  build  some  of  the  bridge.  If  they  would  take 
young  ministers  more  often  into  their  friendship  they 
might  save  them  from  a  hundred  mistakes.  And  if 
they  took  care  to  know  more  of  the  truth  about 
ministers  it  is  just  possible  they  might  find  out  that 
they  are  not  nearly  so  bad  as  is  supposed. 


VI 

THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  SELFISH 

‘  The  reason  I  don’t  like  religion,  padre,  is  that  it ’s 
such  a  selfish  thing.  It  simply  threatens  sinners  with 
hell,  and  promises  comforts  to  the  good.’ 

I  shall  never  forget  the  gasp  of  amazement  with 
which  I  heard  this  description  of  our  faith  from  an 
educated,  intelligent,  and  good-hearted  officer. 

I  tried  to  show  him  that  the  thing  he  was  talking 
about  had  almost  no  relation  to  Christianity,  and  at 
the  end  he  rephed,  ‘  Well,  if  you  are  right,  it  means 
that  I  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  other  people  in 
Great  Britain  simply  don’t  know  what  Christianity  is.’ 
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Was  he  right  about  the  hundreds  of  thousands  ?  It 
is  easy  to  point  out  that  the  thing  my  officer  friend 
called  religion  does  not  require  a  living  God  at  all.  It 
might  be  simply  the  working  of  an  enactment  decreed 
in  bygone  ages  and  still  in  force.  And  because  neither 
fear  of  pain  nor  hope  of  comfort  have  any  saving 
power,  it  would  be  a  religion  that  merely  mocked  sin’s 
helpless  victims.  But  is  it  true  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  still  think  that  ministers  are 
preaching  that  harsh  non-moral  group  of  propositions  ? 

All  who  really  know  the  church  will  agree  in  saying 
No.  We  have  not  reduced  the  truth  concerning  the 
grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  anything  so  barren 
and  unlovely.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  say  little  about 
heaven,  and  nothing  nowadays  about  hell.  Not  even 
at  street  corners  is  that  kind  of  teaching  to  be  heard. 

But  when  soldiers  suggest  that  in  current  religion 
there  is  a  large  amount  of  selfishness,  it  may  still  be 
that  they  are  right.  ‘  These  Christians,’  Tommy  will 
say,  ‘  are  always  fussing  about  their  bloomin’  souls. 
They  are  fearfully  taken  up  with  themselves.’  And 
very  often  Tommy  is  right.  His  language  is  uncouth, 
but  out  of  his  unruly  mouth  real  wisdom  comes  forth 
in  this  case.  Thousands  of  people  who  hold  eagerly 
to  the  promise  of  salvation  through  Christ  have  not 
yet  been  delivered  from  self.  Their  habitual  attitude 
is  one  of  self-regard.  They  are  very  much  concerned 
about  their  spiritual  health.  They  attend  Prayer 
Meetings  and  Conventions.  They  often  diligently  prac¬ 
tise  devotion.  They  even  do  unselfish  things  from  a 
sense  of  duty.  They  give  of  their  money.  They  visit 
the  poor  (Oh,  the  poor  poor!).  They  ‘give  up’  to 
others  religiously  and  painfully.  They  crucify  their 
desires,  and  deny  themselves  pleasures.  They  declare 
they  have  forgiven  those  who  wronged  them.  They 
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endure  much.  But  all  because  it  is  their  duty — be¬ 
cause  THEY  want  to  be  right.  It  is  all  an  elaborate 
attempt  to  make  sure  of  their  own  salvation,  or  to 
compass  their  own  spiritual  growth.  The  motive 
behind  it  all  is  self-regarding. 

And  the  kind  of  hfe  that  results  is  neither  beautiful 
nor  happy.  There  is  no  spontaneity  in  it,  no  blessed 
self-forgetfulness.  Love  does  not  run  through  their 
lives  like  a  cleansing  stream,  impelling  them  to  acts  of 
kindly  service.  Joy  in  God  does  not  lift  them  out  of 
themselves  till  they  escape  depression  and  sorrow,  just 
by  forgetting  self  altogether.  They  do  not  love  others, 
they  only  try  to  do  their  duty  by  others — a  very 
different  thing.  How  much  more  blessed  it  is  to  be 
served  by  some  worldly  person  with  a  large  and  warm 
heart  than  by  the  careful  souls  who  come  to  you  from 
a  religious  sense  of  duty  ! 

Now  a  soldier  is,  no  doubt,  often  a  very  selfish  person 
— frankly  and  brutally  selfish  at  times.  But  he  does 
not  believe  in  a  rehgion  that  is  only  a  long-sighted  self- 
regard.  He  expects  great  things  of  a  rehgious  man, 
and  feels  he  ought  to  be  a  man  dehvered  from  self 
altogether.  At  present  he  is  often  heard  saying  that 
he  is  not  going  to  ‘  turn  religious  just  to  save  his  skin.’ 

From  all  which  we  would  do  well  to  learn  that  we 
shall  have  to  show  him  a  greater  rehgion  before  we  can 
win  him.  We  shall  have  to  change  the  emphasis  in 
our  evangehstic  appeal.  Our  great  good  news  is  not 
one  concerning  comfort  or  safety.  It  is  the  good  news 
that  God  wants  men,  and  is  caUing  them  into  His 
communion  and  service.  Christ’s  truly  great  promise 
to  men  was  the  promise  of  hfe — not  merely  of  safety, 
and  the  hfe  He  gives  turns  out  to  involve  labours  in 
which  self  must  be  forgotten  altogether.  ‘  He  that 
loveth  his  hfe  shah  lose  it,’  and  this  fussing  about  the 
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soul  is  really  fatal  to  the  soul’s  health.  Spiritual  health 
is  most  perfect  in  those  who  are  so  taken  up  with  the 
praise  and  service  of  God  that  they  have  no  time  for 
self-observation.  In  the  summary  of  all  Christian  law 
a  man’s  soul  is  not  even  mentioned.  It  relates  wholly 
to  love,  and  real  love  always  imphes  oblivion  of  self. 

I  have  read  that  Wilberforce  once  met  a  devout  lady 
who  asked  him  whether,  while  he  gave  so  much  time 
and  thought  to  the  slaves,  he  did  not  sometimes  neglect 
his  own  soul.  To  which  he  rephed,  ‘  You  are  quite 
right,  Madam,  I  had  forgotten  that  I  have  one.’  But 
his  spiritual  health  must  have  been  nearly  perfect 
before  he  could  say  that. 

No  doubt  a  wise  man  will  at  times  remember  that 
sin  is  a  very  dreadful  enemy,  and  lest  he  should  be  a 
castaway,  he  will  deal  trenchantly  with  self.  But  if 
that  be  his  abiding  attitude  he  has  not  found  the  great 
life  which  Christ  has  to  give.  To  be  carried  out  of  self 
on  a  tide  of  new  joy  in  God  and  new  love  to  men — that 
is  what  Christ  promised — that  is  Christian  salvation. 

Merely  to  be  safe  is  a  poor  business.  To  be  alive 
fully,  and  even  furiously,  is  the  great  privilege — the 
crown  of  our  human  adventure. 

Hundreds  of  men  at  the  front  found  a  new  dignity 
and  a  new  grim  joy  in  life  just  because  they  were  not 
safe.  They  were  going  about  a  business  which  involved 
tremendous  risks,  and  in  which  self  had  to  be  forgotten 
altogether.  And  in  that  respect  it  was  a  finer  Life  than 
any  they  had  known  before.  Such  men  are  not  going  to 
be  secured  for  Christ  by  any  appeal  based  on  a  promise 
of  mere  safety. 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  religion  at  the  front 
based  purely  on  fear.  Before  a  battle  men  pray  who 
never  prayed  before,  and  when  danger  in  the  trenches 
became  desperate  many  men  turned  to  God,  who  had 
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neglected  Him  through  all  their  previous  lives.  Far 
be  it  from  me  to  suggest  that  God  does  not  hear  such 
cries,  or  that  in  some  cases  at  least  the  religious  life  so 
begun  may  not  continue  afterwards.  I  beheve  there 
will  be  many  men  in  our  midst  in  days  to  come  who 
first  found  God  in  hours  of  desperate  need,  and  who  will 
serve  Him  faithfully  even  throngh  the  days  of  peace. 
But  the  sentiment  of  the  best  of  the  army  does  not 
greatly  regard  that  kind  of  rehgion — religion  into  which 
men  were  constrained  by  terror.  To  neglect  God  while 
you  might  serve  Him,  and  to  turn  to  Him  only  when 
you  are  in  the  last  extremity  seems  to  many  of  the  best 
hearts  a  poor  way  of  treating  Him.  Once  again  they 
do  not  mean  to  be  moved  by  mere  fear  or  self-regard. 
There  is  in  many  of  them  a  fine  recklessness — a  splendid 
readiness  to  ‘  carry  on  ’  in  spite  of  any  risks.  They 
will  risk  their  bodies  almost  gaily  in  a  great  cause. 
Some  would  risk  their  souls  too. 

Therefore  the  question,  ‘Are  you  saved  ?  ’  has  no  power 
to  arrest  them.  It  seems  to  them  a  poor  question. 
But  if  they  could  discover  that  a  great  Master  wants 
them  for  a  great  enterprise — that  the  biggest  and 
bravest  of  men  is  caUing  them  to  a  great  adventure 
which  will  involve  many  risks,  and  will  tax  all  their 
resources — that  God  Himself  needs  them  and  will  use 
all  that  is  most  daring  in  them  for  His  ends,  why,  then, 
a  new  glad  joy  would  be  brought  to  them,  a  flame  of 
new  purpose  would  be  lit  in  many  of  them,  their 
chivalry  would  leap  in  response  to  that  call,  and  Christ 
would  have  many  new  knights  behind  His  banner  for 
His  warfare. 

Till  we  have  such  men  in  the  working  ranks  of  the 
church  we  shall  never  win  the  battles  to  which  we  are 
challenged  to-day.  We  shall  never  break  through  the 
trammels  of  our  present  unchristian  social  order  till 
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many  men  of  inspired  recklessness  are  found  willing 
to  risk  everything  in  the  process.  We  shall  never  fuUy 
serve  the  non-Christian  nations  till  we  have  a  regiment 
of  men  of  high  heart  willing  to  go  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth  and  suffer  all  things  just  because  Christ  calls. 
The  prudent  and  the  wise  will  never  build  the  Kingdom, 
Nor  will  the  merely  learned  and  devout.  God  made 
these  jolly,  gay,  daring,  and  ‘  sporting  ’  souls,  and 
God’s  ends  will  not  be  achieved  without  them.  Till 
the  church  has  them  it  will  remain  a  dull  place.  They 
have  gone  in  the  past  to  the  West  and  the  East — to 
Klondyke  and  the  tropics — to  African  wilds,  and  the 
Australian  bush.  They  have  done  wonders  wherever 
they  went,  because  they  were  made  of  fine  stuff,  and 
carried  a  great  spirit  with  them.  But  how  few  of 
them  have  gone  in  Christ’s  name  !  The  great  Imperial 
enterprises  of  the  Kingdom  are  still  before  us,  and 
they  seem  hopelessly  beyond  the  power  of  ordinary 
church  people.  We  must  have  these  brethren  of  the 
reckless  will  and  the  daring  heart  or  we  shall  fail. 
And  the  word  safety  has  no  charm  for  them.  They 
don’t  like  safety.  The  heaven  of  the  conventional 
preacher  is  a  place  they  would  rather  avoid.  They 
want  the  company  of  the  jolly,  chesty,  big-hearted 
men,  and  are  inclined  to  think  they  would  find  them 
elsewhere. 

But  the  words  Christ  used — ‘  sacrifice,’  ‘  a  cross,’ 
‘  losing  life  ’ — these  they  would  understand.  They 
would  draw  to  a  Master  who  asked  so  much  of  them, 
and  who  had  Himself  risked  everything.  They  are 
ready  for  the  stormy  seas,  and  the  untrodden  paths. 
They  make  splendid  pagans  to-day,  and  many  of  them 
would  make  splendid  Christians  to-morrow,  if  they 
but  knew  the  real  Christ. 

I  repeat  our  campaign  flags  to-day.  We  are  waiting 
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for  the  advent  of  this  legion  of  Esau — these  gay 
brethren  of  the  open  air — these  men  who  love  not  safety 
but  life — not  peace  but  war — not  self  but  service. 

To-day  they  waste  their  strength  in  a  hundred 
follies,  and  go  astray  because  no  Master  has  had  power 
to  hire  them.  Their  throbbing  vitality  accomplishes 
little,  and  at  the  end  of  life  they  are  often  sad.  But 
He  who  wants  them  most  would  make  their  lives  great. 
He  would  harness  their  high  spirits  to  a  cause  worthy 
of  their  best.  He  would  use  their  daring  for  divine 
ends.  He  would  heighten  their  joy  till  it  became  the 
veritable  joy  of  the  Lord. 


VII 

CHEIST  AND  BUSINESS 

It  was  one  of  my  privileges  in  France  to  live  once  for 
a  week  with  a  very  delightful  group  of  five  Enghsh 
officers  who  had  been  in  business  before  the  war.  We 
often  talked  on  subjects  that  bordered  on  rehgion, 
and  I  found  those  men  essentially  sympathetic  spirits. 

One  of  them  was  a  particularly  strong  and  attractive 
man.  He  was  the  most  popular  officer  in  his  whole 
battalion,  and  men  sunned  themselves  in  his  presence 
because  of  the  warmth  of  his  vitality  and  the  generosity 
of  his  heart.  He  was  one  of  the  victims  of  July  1, 
1916. 

During  that  week  when  I  lived  with  him  and  his 
chums  there  came  an  evening  when  we  talked  about 
the  claims  of  the  church  on  the  service  of  men,  and  at 
one  point  he  broke  out  upon  me.  ‘  Look  here,  padre, 
nothing  would  please  me  better  than  to  come  right 
into  the  church  and  do  my  bit  for  her.  I  would  gladly 
take  on  a  class  of  kids  in  a  Sunday  school,  or  do  some- 
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thing  else  that  would  help.  But  I  am  not  going  to  be 
a  hypocrite,  and  as  I  can’t  live  as  a  Christian  through 
the  week  I  am  not  going  to  pretend  to  be  one  on 
Sundays.’ 

I  asked  him  what  exactly  he  meant,  and  he  went  on 
to  explain  that  in  the  business  world,  as  he  knew  it,  it 
was  impossible  to  get  on  without  doing  many  things, 
which  from  a  really  Christian  standpoint  were  inde¬ 
fensible.  I  pi^ssed  him  on  the  point,  wanting  to  know 
more  fully  what  this  imphed,  and  he  expanded  his 
thesis.  He  declared  that  he  himself  had  always 
stopped  short  of  telling  a  direct  lie  in  business,  but  that 
to  ‘  get  business  ’  it  was  necessary  to  resort  to  all  sorts 
of  subterfuges  and  devices  which  his  conscience  could 
not  reaUy  defend,  and  that  if  he  saw  a  man  who  used 
such  devices  in  business  through  the  week  taking  the 
collection  in  church  on  Sunday  his  gorge  rose.  He  was 
far  too  honest  himself  for  that,  and  so  the  church  went 
without  his  service. 

From  him  I  turned  to  the  others,  asking  whether 
they  endorsed  this  verdict  on  the  business  world.  To 
my  grief  I  found  they  did.  In  the  modern  competitive 
scramble  a  man  who  took  Christ’s  teaching  seriously 
and  honestly  could  not  exist.  That  briefly  was  their 
judgment.  They  had  to  push  others  aside  in  order  to 
get  on.  They  had  to  screw  up  prices  to  customers, 
and  screw  them  down  when  they  were  buyers.  They 
had  to  wink  at  secret  commissions,  and  at  petty  de¬ 
ceptions.  They  had  to  use  influences  of  many  sorts 
to  get  a  footing  here,  and  secure  a  contract  there. 
They  did  not  feel  it  was  all  so  very  bad,  but  they  were 
quite  clear  it  was  not  Christian,  and  therefore  for  them 
Christianity  was  an  impossible  rehgion.  It  was  not  a 
mere  question  of  greed  with  them.  They  represented 
firms,  and  their  duty  was  to  get  business.  Or  they 
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helped  to  manage  manufacturing  concerns  and  felt  it 
their  duty  to  all  those  employed  in  them  to  keep  them 
going  at  all  costs.  They  did  not  like  the  methods  or 
the  tone  of  the  modern  business  world,  but  they  felt 
themselves  caught  in  the  meshes  of  a  system  from 
which  there  was  no  escape.  They  knew  that  hundreds 
of  men  who  did  business  on  the  same  principles  as  they 
did,  or  even  on  much  worse  principles,  did  go  to 
church,  and  were  even  prominent  in  church.  But  for 
such  men  they  had  nothing  but  contempt.  They  con¬ 
sidered  them  men  who  were  trying  to  save  their  souls 
by  professing  to  believe  the  Gospel,  while  they  would 
not  face  the  task  of  following  Christ  in  daily  life.  And 
because  they  were  honest  and  downright  men  they 
took  what  seemed  to  them  a  far  better  course  and 
stayed  outside  the  church  altogether.  ‘  In  business,’ 
they  said,  ‘  you  can’t  be  Christian.’  And  they  had 
to  be  in  business,  and  so  they  would  not  pretend  to 
be  Christian. 

Here,  indeed,  was  food  for  reflection.  Is  this  the 
reason  why  so  many  men  stay  away  from  church  ? 
Men  are  not  really  less  rehgious  in  disposition  than 
women.  But  they  avoid  the  church.  Is  this  one  of 
the  causes  ?  Is  this  the  reason  why  so  many  men  in 
the  churches  do  not  grow  in  spiritual  power,  or  in 
likeness  to  Christ  ?  Is  this  the  reason  why  church 
members  as  a  body  have  so  little  moral  authority  in  the 
community  ?  Is  this  the  reason  why  so  many  men 
shun  office  in  the  Christian  church,  and  would  rather 
be  left  in  a  dark  back  pew  ?  Is  there  a  final  and  irre¬ 
concilable  antagonism  between  the  modern  business 
world  and  the  practice  of  real  discipleship  ? 

It  is  not  a  point  about  which  ministers  can  speak 
with  first-hand  knowledge.  It  is  a  conclusion  we 
would  all  devoutly  like  to  avoid. 
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But  when  I  tried  to  put  it  from  me- 1  found  a  host  of 
insistent  memories  crowding  on  me.  There  was  that 
fishmonger  in  an  English  city  who  came  to  me  in  my 
vestry  and  told  me  that  he  had  been  led  to  a  sincere 
desire  to  follow  Christ,  but  that  he  could  not  do  it  and 
continue  in  his  business.  There  was  that  fine  stalwart 
Christian  I  used  to  know,  who  had  had  to  leave  the  oil 
trade  because  in  it  he  found  he  could  not  keep  faith 
with  Christ.  There  was  that  agent  of  a  great  printing 
firm,  who  confessed  to  me  that  he  told  lies  while 
canvassing  for  business,  and  that  all  his  rivals  did  the 
same,  so  that  he  could  not  compete  with  them  unless 
he  did  it  too.  There  was  that  fine,  generous-hearted 
employer,  whose  private  charities  left  him  far  from 
rich,  but  who  employed  girls  at  sweating  wages,  and 
found  that  as  they  were  the  customary  wages  in  his 
particular  business  he  had  either  to  abide  by  them  or 
close  down  his  works.  There  was  that  young  grocer’s 
assistant  who  was  cruelly  ill-treated  by  his  employer. 
The  employer  was  a  Sunday-school  superintendent, 
but  when  challenged  in  the  matter  seemed  genuinely 
surprised  that  anybody  should  expect  him  to  bring 
any  Christianity  into  his  business  at  all.  There  was 
that  traveller  in  the  provision  trade  who  for  years 
remained  desperately  poor,  while  his  fellow-travellers 
settled  down  and  married,  and  all  because  he  would 
NOT  line  the  hands  of  the  managers  who  might  have 
given  him  large  orders.  There  was  that  foreman 
deacon  who  never  missed  a  service  week  upon  week, 
but  whose  men  cursed  him  as  a  grinder  of  the  faces 
of  the  poor.  There  was  that  sad  socialist  with  a  small 
business  of  his  own,  who  told  me  that  he  had  to  carry 
on  because  he  had  a  wife  and  children,  but  that  he 
could  not  realise  his  own  principles  in  the  small  busi¬ 
ness  which  he  owned  and  managed.  There  was  that 
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other  socialist  who  came  to  consult  me  as  to  whether 
he  should  accept  a  post  of  some  importance  with  his 
firm  (a  firm  of  high  standing  in  a  Midland  city),  and 
who  explained  that  his  difficulty  was  that  he  would 
have  to  wink  at  a  hundred  things  every  year  which  his 
Christianity  told  him  were  wrong.  There  was  that 
partner  of  mine  in  a  golf  match  who  had  risen  high  in 
a  well-known  firm  of  food  producers,  but  who  told  me 
he  hated  the  whole  life  because  every  week  he  had 
to  do  ‘  hard  ’  things,  at  which  his  conscience  rebelled. 
There  was  that  successful  merchant  from  the  Far  East, 
who  was  living  comfortably  on  a  small  fortune,  but 
who  told  me  that  the  fly  in  the  ointment  of  his  life 
was  the  knowledge  that  always  his  gain  had  been 
somebody  else’s  loss.  Making  his  money  had  never 
seemed  to  him  a  Christian  affair,  however  honourably 
he  might  observe  the  conventions  of  the  business  world. 
There  was  that  plumber  who  left  this  country  because 
contracts  were  going  at  prices  which  would  not  have 
paid  for  the  specified  materials,  if  they  had  been 
honestly  carried  out.  There  was  that  group  of  young 
men  who  knew  the  plumbing  trade  from  inside  and 
told  me  they  had  never  known  an  honest  plumber.  (I 
think  1  have,  but  that  was  their  verdict.)  There  was 
that  out-of-work  foreman  who  became  a  friend  of 
mine,  and  who  was  out  of  work  because  his  previous 
employers  had  commanded  him  to  do  things  which 
were  flatly  dishonest  and  he  had  at  last  rebelled. 
There  was  that  poor  girl  who  had  come  to  shame, 
because  her  wages  were  but  7s.  6d.  a  week,  and  she 
could  not  live  on  them,  but  whose  employer  was  a 
well-known  religious  ‘  light.’ 

All  these  memories  crowd  on  me  as  I  try  to  escape 
from  the  verdict  passed  in  that  ramshackle  mess-room 
in  a  shell-sprayed  village  at  the  front.  Ministers,  we 
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are  told,  do  not  understand  business.  Lots  of  things 
which  shock  us  are  really,  so  we  are  told,  all  right. 
Perhaps  !  But  young  men  who  are  in  it  understand  the 
business  world  ;  and  while  they  are  still  young,  and 
before  long  familiarity  has  hardened  their  consciences, 
they  often  pronounce  this  verdict. 

Is  the  church,  then,  every  week  trying  to  induce  men 
to  live  on  principles  on  which  the  commercial  world 
puts  its  veto  daily  ?  Are  the  two  sets  of  principles 
finally  incompatible  ?  Is  it  the  case  that  while  Christ 
says  ‘  Bear  ye  one  another’s  burdens,’  the  world  insists 
that  men  strive  against  each  other  in  the  trade  of  the 
world.  The  Christian  view  of  business  is  that  it  is  a 
method  of  rendering  essential  service  to  the  com¬ 
munity.  But  is  it  in  actual  fact  a  method  of  exploiting 
the  needs  of  the  community  for  private  gain  ? 

I  have  found  many  workmen  who  simply  hate  the 
life  in  their  workshops.  It  seems  to  them  a  perpetual 
many-sided  strife — man  against  man — man  against 
foreman — men  against  masters — men  in  work,  against 
men  out  of  work,  and  so  on.  In  that  world  they  feel 
divorced  from  God.  Many  of  them  turn  with  immense 
relief  to  the  life  of  the  church,  because  the  hunger  after 
God  is  in  them.  But  many  more  feel  that  the  life 
they  live  through  the  week  is  utterly  afien  to  the 
Christian  life,  and  because  they  cannot  leave  the  world 
in  which  they  make  their  bread,  they  leave  the  other 
world  in  which  Christ’s  presence  may  be  felt. 

Is  this  the  secret  of  the  failure  of  evangelistic  cam¬ 
paigns  ?  Some  of  them  are  engineered  and  financed 
by  men  of  wealth  and  standing  in  the  business  world. 
But  the  employees  of  these  men  do  not  always  feel  it 
possible  to  believe  in  their  Christianity.  And  in  that 
case  the  campaigns  augment  the  volume  of  scoffing  in 
the  world  of  industry.  Hundreds  of  men  who  are 
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hard  in  business  are  affectionate  in  home  life  and  pure 
in  personal  life.  They  unaffectedly  enjoy  the  services 
of  the  sanctuary  on  Sundays,  and  cultivate  a  quite 
intense,  private,  devotional  life.  It  does  not  seem  to 
trouble  them  that  the  business  side  of  their  lives  is 
hard.  They  are  content  to  be  two  men,  and  content 
that  the  two  men  should  remain  unreconciled. 

There  was  once  a  bishop  who  was  also  a  soldier.  On 
the  field  of  battle  he  was  a  distinguished  swearer. 
When  challenged  about  it  he  replied  that  he  swore  not 
as  a  bishop  but  as  a  soldier.  To  which  his  interlocutor 
answered,  ‘  But  when  the  soldier  goes  to  hell,  what 
will  become  of  the  bishop  ?  ’  When  the  hard  masters 
and  sweating  employers  of  the  modern  world  receive 
their  deserts,  what  will  become  of  some  church  members 
who  gave  large  sums  to  charity  ? 

Does  it  all  mean  this — that  evangelistic  campaigns 
are  futile  until  we  have  revolutionised  the  worlds  of 
industry  and  commerce  ?  If  the  sermon  on  the  Mount 
cannot  be  made  a  working  philosophy  for  a  man  who 
must  make  his  living  in  the  actual  world,  what  chance 
has  the  church  of  success  while  she  calls  men  to  faithful 
and  honest  discipleship  ?  Does  it  not  seem  as  if  the 
task  set  to  ministers  was  just  now  almost  a  hopeless 
task,  and  that  what  is  called  for  is  a  campaign  which 
must  be  carried  on  by  laymen — the  greatest  campaign 
which  the  mind  of  man  ever  conceived,  or  the  conscience 
of  man  ever  faced — the  campaign  to  reorganise  our 
whole  business  life  on  new  principles — principles  of 
brotherhood  and  mutual  help  ? 

At  present  keen-witted  men  from  the  East  visit  our 
country  to  see  what  sort  of  thing  a  Christian  country 
is.  They  find  a  keen  competitive  scramble  in  full 
swing.  They  learn  how  hard  it  is  on  the  weak,  and 
see  how  bad  it  is  for  the  strong  and  successful.  They 
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judge  it  to  have  no  relation  to  the  teaching  of  Jesus. 
They  ask  whether  the  actual  Christians  in  Great 
Britain  keep  out  of  it,  and  are  told  that  they  cannot 
do  so,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  in  it.  And  they 
go  away  saying  that  while  our  rehgion  is  the  highest 
and  most  spiritual  ever  conceived,  it  has  plainly  been 
found  an  impractical  rehgion. 

But  is  it  impractical  ?  Are  we  going  to  surrender 
it  ?  Either  we  must  do  so  or  have  a  different  industrial 
and  commercial  order.  Our  present  state  is  radically 
dishonest.  It  robs  us  of  the  peace  of  God  which  might 
possess  our  souls.  It  deprives  us  of  the  power  which 
comes  from  consistency  and  sincerity.  It  hides  from 
us  the  face  of  God.  Our  churches  are  weak,  because 
our  church  members  are  weak  and  secretly  unhappy. 
The  strong,  honest  souls  will  never  ‘  come  right  in  ’ 
tiU  they  can  carry  on  their  daily  business  in  a  way 
which  Christ  could  be  expected  to  bless. 


VIII 

‘  THE  CALL  FOE  SIMPLICITY  ’ 

I 

I  HAVE  already  said  in  these  pages  that  definite  un¬ 
belief  is  uncommon  among  the  youth  of  our  time.  It 
would  seem  that  belief  is  the  natural  attitude  of  man. 
In  spite  of  all  the  true  and  bitter  things  that  may  be 
said  about  churches  and  parsons,  the  average  man 
clings  stubbornly  to  a  belief  in  a  good  God.  It  may 
be  only  a  half-conscious  belief,  and  it  may  be  largely 
an  ineffective  behef.  But  it  is  there — almost  unshake- 
ably  there.  I  remember  an  occasion  when  at  an  open- 
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air  meeting  in  the  streets  of  Glasgow  I  was  challenged 
by  a  youth  who  professed  himself  an  atheist.  I  was 
quite  ready  to  talk  to  him.  But  I  could  not  get  a 
word  in  edgeways.  At  least  a  dozen  men  in  the 
crowd,  some  of  whom  were  hardly  articulate  in  speech 
(for  it  was  Saturday  evening)  were  eager  to  cram  his 
opinions  down  his  throat,  until  at  last  I  began  to  be 
afraid  that  their  ardour  in  belief  would  bring  the 
police  upon  us.  With  drunkenness  these  men  were 
able  to  make  their  own  terms,  but  unbelief  was  a 
thing  they  were  determined  to  sweep  from  the  streets. 

But  if  unbelief  is  uncommon,  mystification  is  very 
common — pathetically  and  unnecessarily  common. 

It  is,  of  course,  our  ordained  lot  to  live  before 
mysteries  in  the  face  of  which  men  will  tiU  the  end  of 
time  confess  their  utter  incompetence.  There  are 
many  questions,  which  it  is  quite  easy  to  ask,  but 
which  no  man  can  answer.  In  this  life  we  shall  all 
always  be  mystified  about  many  things. 

But  in  spite  of  that  it  is  also  true  that  the  religion  of 
Jesus — the  religion  from  which  Tommy  is  not  far — 
can  be  put  quite  simply  and  can  be  divorced  from 
mystification.  It  is  a  plain  word  for  plain  men. 
Christian  truth  was  first  revealed  unto  babes,  and  is 
always  within  the  reach  of  those  who  are  simple  in 
mind  and  heart. 

How  strange,  then,  that  many  men  find  themselves 
almost  hopelessly  mystified  as  they  try  to  approach 
religion  !  Surely  something  must  have  gone  wrong 
with  our  presentation  of  the  Christian  faith  !  In  the 
billets  and  huts  of  France  our  men  have  been  grappling 
with  a  hundred  questions,  some  profound,  and  some 
rather  weird,  but  nearly  all  of  them  irrelevant  to  the 
heart  of  Christian  truth.  We  have  allowed  the  truth 
that  saves  to  become  terribly  laden  with  encum- 
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brances.  We  have  allowed  its  beauty  to  be  almost 
fatally  obscured.  And  therefore  there  is  hardly  any¬ 
thing  more  urgently  required  of  us  than  that  we  should 
disentangle  our  message  and  restore  it  to  its  essential 
simplicity. 


n 

The  mystifications  to  which  I  refer  group  themselves 
around  several  centres,  and  something  may  be  said  in 
detail  of  them. 

The  first  of  these  centres  is  the  Bible. 

It  is  now  over  thirty  years  since  brave,  devout,  and 
scholarly  men  began  in  Scotland  the  work  of  our 
deliverance  from  mechanical  and  superstitious  views 
of  Scripture,  and  brought  within  the  reach  of  the 
ordinary  man  the  real  truth  about  it,  in  view  of  which 
it  is  so  infinitely  more  interesting,  helpful,  and  reliable. 

And  yet  what  may  be  called  the  educated  view  of 
Scripture  has  not  been  passed  on  through  our  pulpits, 
has  not  dominated  our  Sunday-schools,  and  has  not 
become  the  possession  of  our  youth.  This  may  have 
been  due  to  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  ministers  to 
hurt  the  feelings  of  our  older  people,  but  it  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  we  have  largely  lost  the  young. 
They  now  leave  our  schools  and  go  out  into  the  world 
where  they  hear  and  read  searching  criticism  of  the 
older  views  of  Scripture,  and  because  they  do  not 
know  how  to  answer  they  are  left  shocked,  troubled, 
and  mystified.  They  often  acquire  an  uneasy  sense 
that  nothing  in  religion  is  so  very  certain  after  all. 
Their  growth  in  faith  is  sometimes  fatally  checked. 

Surely  it  is  whoUy  pathetic  that  men  who  would 
fain  rest  in  the  comfort  of  a  Christian  faith  should  to 
this  day  be  worrying  about  the  parable  of  Jonah  and 
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his  annoying  whale,  or  about  the  historicity  of  the 
early  chapters  in  Genesis,  or  about  the  quaint  idea 
that  there  is  science  in  the  Old  Testament,  which  ought 
somehow  to  be  capable  of  reconciliation  with  modern 
science.  No  theological  student  has  any  trouble 
whatever  with  such  matters,  but  we  have  not  yet 
dehvered  even  the  rising  generation  from  these  futile 
and  irrelevant  controversies. 

Still  further,  it  is  not  only  pathetic  but  hardly  less 
than  scandalous  that  it  should  still  be  possible  for  men 
and  women  to  be  worrying  because  much  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  morahty  is  barbarian  morahty.  Stories  of 
bloody  revenge — vindictive  prayers — childish  concep¬ 
tions  of  God — materiahstic  conceptions  of  salvation — 
all  these  abound  in  the  Old  Testament.  And  to  an 
informed  mind  few  things  are  more  sublimely  interest¬ 
ing  than  to  trace  the  story  of  how  Israel  worked 
through  and  away  from  all  such  primitive  notions  and 
attained  to  a  vision  of  God  which  was  the  supreme 
marvel  of  the  ancient  world.  But  thousands  of  our 
young  men  and  women,  trained  in  our  churches  and 
schools,  still  think  of  the  Bible  as  a  book  all  on  one 
equal  level  of  inspiration,  and  so  are  inevitably  in¬ 
volved  in  perplexity.  It  is  a  perplexity  which  some¬ 
times  amounts  to  actual  distress,  and  the  guilt  for  that 
distress  lies  not  on  them  but  on  their  teachers. 

A  special  case  of  this  sort  of  perplexity  became 
fairly  common  at  the  front.  To  Scotch  soldiers  the 
91st  Psalm  is  generally  familiar,  and  there  they  read 
promises  addressed  to  the  man  who  trusts  in  God.  ‘  A 
thousand  shall  fall  at  thy  side,  and  ten  thousand  at 
thy  right  hand,  but  it  shall  not  come  nigh  thee — There 
shall  no  evil  befall  thee.’  ‘  And  there,’  as  a  Tommy 
said  to  me  in  effect,  ‘  was  Bob,  the  best  man  in  our 
platoon,  a  man  who  said  his  prayers  night  and  morning. 
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a  real  Christian  if  ever  there  was  one,  and  he  was  held 
up  in  the  German  wire,  and  fair  riddled  with  bullets.’ 
To  teach  a  man  that  God  will  be  with  him  even  in  the 
hour  of  death,  and  that  beyond  death  there  is  nothing 
for  him  to  fear,  is  to  give  him  a  faith  adequate  to  the 
terror  of  life  at  the  front.  But  to  leave  him  with  the 
Old  Testament  belief  in  the  material  salvation  of  the 
godly  man  is  simply  to  mislead  him,  and  prepare  for 
him  real  trouble.  The  faith  we  have  offered  men 
would  seem  not  to  have  been  a  faith  simply  centred 
in  Jesus,  who  warned  men  that  in  the  world  they  would 
have  tribulation,  and  that  violent  death  might  be  their 
portion.  It  has  been  a  faith  oddly  mixed  with  Jewish 
misconceptions — the  very  misconceptions  from  which 
Jesus  set  free  all  who  would  hear  His  word. 

Another  instance  of  this  fatal  ignorance  that  both 
amazed  and  saddened  me  related  to  a  most  lovable 
officer  who  had  grown  up  within  the  church,  and 
who  argued  for  a  policy  of  vindictive  retaliation 
towards  the  Germans  by  quoting  the  passage  relating 
to  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.  He 
really  believed  he  had  Scriptural  warrant  for  his  sug¬ 
gestions,  and  thought  that  a  chaplain  who  was  present 
and  who  countered  him  on ’New  Testament  grounds 
was  merely  a  clever  and  wily  disputant. 

Again  and  again  one  was  left  wondering  in  that 
world  to  what  extent  the  religion  of  Jesus  has  ever 
won  Scotland — even  church-going  Scotland. 

Nor  are  these  small  matters  by  any  means.  It  may 
be  questioned  whether  anything  has  more  hindered  the 
final  ascendancy  of  Jesus  in  the  world  for  which  He 
died  than  just  the  failure  of  the  church  more  openly 
to  repudiate  all  that  is  not  Christian  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  The  Old  Testament,  wrongly  conceived,  has 
had  a  vogue  in  the  belligerent  countries  during  this  war 
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which  has  been  nothing  short  of  calamitous.  Men 
have  not  been  conscious  of  open  disloyalty  to  Christ 
when  they  have  allowed  themselves  to  think  about 
international  affairs  in  the  spirit  of  an  ignorant  and 
vindictive  Hebrew  of  the  early  pre-Christian  centuries. 
And  so  the  world  has  spurned  the  way  into  its  peace. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  only  in  relation  to  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  that  want  of  knowledge  as  to  the  real  nature  of 
Scripture  leaves  men  in  unnecessary  perplexity.  To  a 
chaplain  deahng  with  men  whose  essential  need  it  was 
to  be  led  into  moral  surrender  to  Jesus,  and  to  a  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  salvation  that  is  in  Him,  it  was  almost 
heartbreaking  to  find  their  minds  involved  in  discus¬ 
sions  about  such  points  as  the  conflicting  genealogies 
of  Christ  or  the  matter  of  the  virgin  birth.  To  some 
people  these  appear  to  be  interesting  questions,  but 
surely  it  is  obvious  that  they  are  entirely  secondary 
and  unimportant. 

What  Jesus  did  to  save  the  world  was  to  reveal  the 
Father,  even  though  to  complete  His  revelation  He 
had  to  face  Golgotha  ;  but  the  manner  of  His  entrance 
into  the  world  has  no  sort  of  relevance  to  that  revela¬ 
tion,  It  was  long  ago  time  that  we  put  questions  of 
that  sort  into  their  proper  and  unimportant  place,  and 
took  them  out  of  the  way  of  the  stumbling  feet  of 
those  who  are  seeking  the  Master. 

I  am  quite  well  aware  that  some  will  want  to  say 
at  this  point  that  while  I  am  caUing  for  the  simplifica¬ 
tion  of  our  message,  I  am  also  calling  for  an  elaborate 
instruction  of  our  young  people  in  the  modern  critical 
view  of  the  Bible. 

But  it  is  not  a  difficult  or  a  complicated  thing  to 
give  young  minds  a  true  view  of  what  the  Bible  really 
is.  It  is  not  natural  to  man  to  suppose  he  must  have 
an  infallible  book  in  order  to  have  a  reliable  religion. 
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The  real  proof  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  will  always 
lie  in  the  lives  of  Christians.  It  is  no  doubt  a  difficult 
thing  to  overcome  misconceptions  of  Scripture,  and 
it  may  involve  a  good  deal  of  detailed  teaching.  But 
it  is  quite  a  simple  thing  to  bring  up  children  in  the 
modern  view.  They  are  not  shocked  if  they  are  told 
that  there  are  fairy  stories  in  the  Bible.  They  receive 
it  quite  naturally  when  they  are  told  that  the  ideas 
of  goodness  which  the  Old  Testament  contains  had 
to  be  corrected  by  Christ.  They  are  quite  ready  to 
regard  the  Bible  as  essentially  a  book  about  Christ, 
and  to  put  all  the  other  things  it  contains  into  their 
proper  place.  We  might  deUver  them  beforehand 
from  most  of  the  mystifications  that  still  afflict  the 
minds  of  our  youth,  and  that  by  an  education  which 
would  not  have  to  be  elaborate  at  all. 

Ill 

A  second  thing  round  which  mystification  centres 
is  our  metaphysical  theology.  I  have  no  desire  to 
attempt  here  a  criticism  of  it,  having  no  ability  to  do 
so  anywhere,  but  I  would  plead  that  it  too  ought  to 
be  put  into  its  proper  place  and  that  that  place  is  in 
the  background.  I  still  find  among  some  of  the  very 
best  of  our  young  men  individuals  who  think  that 
before  joining  the  church  they  must  assent  to  all  the 
intricate  dogmas  which  centuries  of  thought  and  con¬ 
troversy  have  gathered  round  the  Christian  religion. 
Though  no  man  has  ever  understood  them,  they  think 
they  must  assent  to  the  baffling  statements  which 
outline  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Some  think  they 
must  hold  some  doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  and 
promptly  lose  their  way  among  the  innumerable 
views  of  the  Atonement  which  have  been  held  by  good 
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and  able  men.  A  few  believe  that  a  doctrine  of 
eternal  punishment  is  an  essential  part  of  the  Christian 
faith  ;  and  at  that  they  turn  away.  It  may  be  they 
do  so  with  reluctance,  for  they  want  to  belong  to 
Christ’s  Church,  and  yet  they  are  irresistibly  repelled 
by  the  conception  of  God  which  that  doctrine  seems 
to  them  to  imply. 

And  so  one  might  go  on.  Our  youth  are  no  doubt 
theologically  ignorant,  and  probably  have  no  very 
clear  or  accurate  notions  of  the  doctrines  they  reject. 
Quite  possibly  a  certain  percentage  of  them  might 
in  time  and  under  wise  teachers  come  to  rejoice  in  the 
clear  doctrinal  statement  of  the  great  Christian  truths. 
I  am  far  from  suggesting  that  their  criticisms  of  our 
theology  are  of  much  value.  Theology  is  a  thing  for 
experts,  and  the  views  of  novices  have  little  more 
value  than  my  views  on  problems  of  biology  would 
have.  What  I  am  pleading  for  is  that  the  Church 
should  offer  men  a  clear  and  simple  presentation  of 
the  religion  of  Jesus  divorced  from  all  theological 
subtleties.  The  faith  by  which  men  live, — and  this  is 
true  even  of  theologians — is  as  a  matter  of  fact  always 
a  simple  faith.  No  one  is  a  theologian  when  he  is 
on  his  knees,  even  though  many  men  are  theological 
when  conducting  public  worship.  That  there  is  a 
God  who  responds  to  the  cries  of  the  human  heart, 
and  meets  us  in  our  needs — that  this  God  was  seen 
in  Jesus,  so  that  through  Jesus  we  receive  our  final 
assurance  of  His  forgiving  mercy — that  Jesus  revealed 
the  will  of  God,  so  that  to  follow  Him  as  a  disciple 
is  the  one  certain  way  of  doing  the  divine  will — that 
whatever  may  be  necessary  to  make  forgiveness  avail¬ 
able  for  us  God  has  done,  so  that  it  is  now  free  for 
every  repentant  sinner — and  finally  that  God  actually 
wants  us,  calls  us  and  loves  us,  and  that  therefore  the 
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glory  and  the  joy  of  a  career  in  the  fellowship  of 
God  are  open  to  us — something  so  simple  as  that  is 
actually  the  working  faith  by  which  good  men  and 
women  live. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  metaphysical  mysteries 
do  not  lurk  in  the  background  of  even  so  simple  a 
faith  as  that.  They  are  never  far  away.  Even  if  I 
call  myself  a  person  I  have  suggested  a  metaphysical 
question  so  far-reaching  and  profound  that  no  one  has 
ever  fathomed  its  depths.  Life  on  any  terms  is 
saturated  with  mysteries  which  may  enthral  and 
baffle  the  thinker  until  his  death.  All  such  words  as 
‘  God,’  ‘  forgiveness,’  ‘  fellowship,’  open  questions  which 
may  bo  pursued  through  long  labyrinths  of  analytical 
thought,  and  may  lead  any  one  into  the  heart  of  the 
theological  world. 

But  the  average  man  lives  his  life  effectively  and 
happily  in  spite  of  the  metaphysical  mysteries  which 
surround  him.  His  business  is  life,  not  philosophy.  He 
can  dare,  and  suffer,  and  endure  to  great  purpose  even 
though  he  does  not  understand.  And  he  is  ready  for 
a  simple  religion  expressed  in  the  practical  words  he 
commonly  uses.  He  does  not  want  to  understand  per- 
sonahty.  But  he  is  ready  to  live  and  die  for  a  person. 

I  realise  as  I  look  back  to-day  that  a  great  deal  of 
my  own  preaching  has  unconsciously  assumed  that 
in  the  matter  of  rehgion  men  must  be  thinkers,  even 
though  they  have  manifestly  been  created  by  Provi¬ 
dence  to  be  doers.  I  have  tried  to  take  them  into 
realms  of  thought  where  they  could  not  be  at  home, 
and  to  involve  their  minds  with  mysteries  which  they 
were  quite  prepared  to  leave  alone. 

And  in  so  far  as  I  have  done  that  I  have  simply 
failed  to  lead  them  to  the  religion  which  none  the 
less  they  were  ready  to  receive.  I  suspect  a  large 
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number  of  my  brethren  in  the  ministry  have  made  the 
same  mistake.  We  are  carefully  trained  to  make  it. 
A  theological  training  is  a  quite  invaluable  discipline 
designed  to  prevent  a  man  from  talking  foohshly  or 
ignorantly,  but  alas  it  often  results  in  teaching  a  man 
to  talk  obscurely.  It  divorces  his  mind  from  the 
minds  of  the  very  men  whom  he  is  to  serve  in  the 
ministry.  He  ceases  to  think  in  the  terms  of  ordinary 
hfe,  and  learns  to  think  in  the  terms  of  the  schools.  It 
is  certain  that  the  Apostles  received  from  Jesus  a 
religion  expressed  in  the  t^rms  of  ordinary  life,  and 
that  they  understood  it  and  welcomed  it  without 
intellectual  preparation.  It  involved  them  in  no 
metaphysical  subtleties.  Its  appeal  went  direct  to 
their  hearts  and  their  wills.  They  did  not  under¬ 
stand  the  ultimate  mysteries  even  at  the  end,  but 
they  understood  enough  to  live  and  die  by — to  live 
effectively  and  to  die  happily.  Surely  it  is  beyond 
all  question  that  our  business  is  to  attain  to  a  pre¬ 
sentation  of  religion  as  like  as  we  can  make  it  to 
Christ’s  presentation. 

There  once  were  times  in  Scotland  when  a  man 
seeking  Christ  found  himself  first  in  a  room  where  men 
talked  gloomily  of  the  total  depravity  of  man  and 
the  inheritance  of  Adam’s  guilt.  Beyond  that  there 
was  another  room  where  discussion  raged  about  Free 
Will  and  Predestination.  Beyond  again  they  argued 
about  the  three  persons  in  the  Godhead,  or  about  Sub¬ 
stitution,  or  about  Sanctification,  Justification  and 
Adoption.  Is  it  wonderful  if  many  grew  discouraged 
and  did  not  penetrate  to  the  place  beyond  where  He 
might  have  been  found  ?  And  the  shadow  of  those 
bygone  days  is  on  us  still. 

But  in  His  lifetime  men  met  Him  easily  on  the  open 
roads  of  life.  He  was  young  and  strong,  and  beautiful. 
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He  talked  to  them  in  the  common  speech  of  the  people, 
and  seemed  to  share  both  their  joys  and  sorrows.  He 
told  them  of  a  Father  in  Heaven  who  loved  them, 
and  was  waiting  to  forgive  them.  He  explained  to 
them  that  that  Father  wanted  them  and  would  use 
them  as  His  servants.  And  with  many  a  fire  was 
kindled  in  their  hearts.  To  that  God  they  gave  them¬ 
selves,  and  in  His  service  found  the  life  they  had 
hitherto  hungered  for  in  vain. 

The  essential  hunger  of  man’s  heart  is  not  a  hunger 
to  understand  the  metaphj^sical  nature  of  God.  A  diet 
of  such  words  as  infinite,  omnipresent,  omniscient, 
eternal,  immanent, and  so  forth, leaves  him  hungry  still. 
What  his  soul  cries  out  for  is  light  on  the  disposition 
of  God  towards  man,  and  that  light  Christ  gave  in 
words  which  no  man  can  misunderstand. 

Can  we  not  present  to  men  the  God  Christ  revealed, 
and  leave  the  ultimate  mysteries  to  the  theologian  and 
the  philosopher. 

That  God  is  the  Father  in  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal 
Son,  and  also  the  austere  leader  who  cries  ‘  If  any  man 
will  come  after  me  let  him  deny  himself  and  take  up 
his  cross  ’ — that  God  loathes  sin,  and  yet  is  able  to 
love  sinners — that  He  waits  now  to  welcome  sinners 
and  lead  them  through  a  life  of  brave,  happy,  and 
exhausting  service — that  surely  is  the  great  good  news. 
And  that  good  news  thousands  are  ready  to  welcome 
who  are  now  unhappily  involved  in  the  mystifications 
which  we  have  allowed  to  cluster  round  the  figure  of 
Jesus. 
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IX 

HYMNS 

1 

Few  more  moving  experiences  came  the  way  of 
chaplains  at  the  front,  than  to  hear  a  body  of  men 
singing  with  a  will  some  fine  tune.  For  my  part  I 
never  hear  such  singing  anywhere  as  I  heard  in  billet 
services  in  tumble-down  villages  when  our  Scotch  boys 
used  their  hearts  and  their  voices  in  rendering  some  of 
those  psalms  which  are  so  dear  to  us,  to  the  great 
classical  tunes  which  have  woven  themselves  into  our 
very  life,  and  when  the  whole  place  was  filled  with  the 
strains  of  Dunfermfine  or  St  Paul,  Duke  Street  or 
Wiltshire. 

We  almost  felt  ourselves  back  in  Scotland,  and  a 
sense  of  the  nearness  of  the  God  of  our  fathers  was 
granted  us  which  lifted  the  burden  from  our  spirits, 
and  made  us  strong  again.  In  achieving  that  end  for 
us  God  used  the  singing  of  our  favourite  psalms,  and 
a  few  special  hymns.  Preaching  may  or  may  not  help 
the  men  at  a  service,  but  the  singing  of  the  right  words 
of  praise  and  petition  to  the  right  tunes  scarcely  ever 
misses  its  mark.  A  certain  percentage  of  mankind  are 
musical  before  they  are  religious,  and  the  way  to  reach 
their  spirits  is  the  way  of  music.  Preaching  too  may 
be  poor  at  times.  But  it  is  always  possible  that  the 
hymns  used  at  a  service  should  be  great  hymns.  The 
finest  utterances  of  the  human  spirit  are  at  our  dis¬ 
posal  for  such  occasions. 

From  that  region  where  neither  choirs  nor  organs 
were  available  I  yet  brought  back  a  new  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  the  value  of  united  praise.  Pos- 
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sibly  indeed  it  was  just  because  there  was  no  choir  to 
do  the  singing  for  us  that  we  discovered  its  real  worth. 
Sometimes  we  were  aiihost  completely  in  the  dark,  so 
that  we  had  to  use  hymns  which  everybody  knew. 
Sometimes  our  surroundings  were  squalid  and  mean. 
Often  the  boys  were  muddy  and  tired.  Always  the 
signs  of  war  were  about  us.  But  how  they  sang  !  I 
shall  remember  till  I  die  the  voices  of  a  few  of  the 
special  men  who  used  to  lead  us — so  clear  and  strong 
and  full.  And  then  as  the  whole  body  of  men  gradually 
joined  in,  and  deep  masculine  voices  filled  the  place — as 
a  new  expression  came  into  the  faces,  and  a  light  was 
kindled  in  them  which  war  tends  to  extinguish — as  the 
spirit  began  to  show  itself  which  dwelt  within  those 
rugged  figures,  I  confess  I  found  the  whole  experience 
moving  and  impressive  beyond  all  words.  It  might 
be  ‘  Oh  spread  Thy  covering  wings  around  till  all  our 
wanderings  cease,’  or,  ‘Yea,  though  I  walk  in  death’s 
dark  vale,  yet  will  I  fear  none  iU,’  or,  ‘  The  Lord  shall 
keep  thy  soul.  He  shall  preserve  thee  from  all  ill,’  and 
as  I  watched  I  knew  that  many  of  those  reserved  men 
were  away  back  at  the  heart  of  things,  feeling  once 
more  that  the  eternal  God  was  with  them  as  He  had 
been  with  their  Scotch  forefathers,  and  it  seemed 
almost  wrong  to  intrude  with  mere  human  speech  on 
such  communion. 

It  is  therefore  just  because  I  know  what  the  singing 
of  hymns  may  mean  that  I  turn  to  scrutinise  with  a 
new  carefulness  the  hymns  which  we  do  offer  to  our 
young  men.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  first  importance. 
We  ask  young  men  who  come  to  our  services  to  join 
heartily  in  the  singing,  and  we  cannot  take  too  much 
care  in  deciding  what  we  shall  ask  them  to  sing. 

I  have  not  much  to  say  about  tunes,  because  that 
is  a  matter  beyond  my  power.  Yet  this  at  least  I 
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may  say,  that  it  appears  to  me  a  disastrous  thing  to 
use  jingling  and  cheap  tunes  for  the  praise  of  God, 
Men  will  go  away  humming  such  tunes,  and  may 
therefore  appear  to  like  them.  But  they  are  no 
help  to  reverence.  They  cheapen  religion.  There  are 
hymn  tunes  which  musically  belong  really  to  the 
music-hall,  and  men  will  hum  them  just  as  they 
hum  rag-time.  But  it  makes  for  no  good  end  to  get 
religion  associated  with  what  is  artistically  unworthy. 
The  best  of  our  young  men  turn  in  disgust  from  such 
tunes.  The  God  whom  men  will  worship  with  real 
reverence  is  an  august  and  almighty  God,  and  to  offer 
to  Him  frivolous  and  tinkling  music  is  a  profanity. 

It  is  with  the  words  of  our  hymns  that  I  am, 
however,  more  particularly  concerned.  If  the  pre¬ 
vious  -chapters  of  this  book  have  at  all  correctly 
estimated  the  mood  and  attitude  of  the  young  men 
of  our  time  towards  religion,  then  it  is  abundantly 
clear  that  we  stand  in  great  need  of  many  new  hymns, 
and  that  a  great  many  of  those  now  in  our  hymn-books 
must  be  discarded  altogether  from  services  in  which 
young  men  are  asked  to  take  a  part.  Indeed  I  have 
found  the  results  of  an  examination  of  our  hymns 
from  this  point  of  view  rather  starthng. 

To  begin  with  we  have  now  in  common  use  hymns 
which  express  an  attitude  of  spirit  which  would  be 
wholly  unhealthy  in  an  ordinary  young  man,  and 
which  it  would  be  utterly  insincere  for  him  to  sing. 
Quite  a  number  involve  a  depreciation  of  this  hfe 
concerning  which  we  can  only  say  ‘  Thank  God,  our 
young  men  are  not  guilty  of  it.’  ‘  Weary  of  earth  .  .  . 
I  look  at  heaven  and  long  to  enter  in.’  ‘  Far  from 
my  heavenly  home,  fainting  I  cry,’  ‘  Here  in  the  body 
pent,  absent  from  Him  I  roam,’  ‘  Brief  life  is  here  our 
portion;  brief  sorrow,  short-lived  care.’  What  can  we 
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expect  if  we  ask  young  men  to  whom  God  has  given 
exuberant  vitahty,  and  who  are  throbbing  with  in¬ 
terest  in  this  life,  and  with  appreciation  of  its  glories, 
to  sing  such  words  as  these  ? 

Some  hymns  even  go  beyond  that,  and  express  an 
attitude  towards  this  life  which  is  essentially  irreligious. 
‘  Earth  is  a  desert  drear,’  ‘  The  world  is  very  evil,’  and 
so  on.  A  great  master  of  praise  once  wrote  :  ‘  The 
earth  is  the  Lord’s  and  the  fulness  thereof,  the  world 
and  they  that  dwell  therein.’  A  more  modern  one 
with  the  same  essentially  religious  spirit  in  him  wrote  : 
‘  How  good  is  man’s  Hfe — the  mere  living,  how  fit  to 
employ  all  the  heart  and  the  soul  and  the  senses  for 
ever  in  joy.’  That  is  the  religion  to  which  the  spirit 
of  the  best  of  our  men  is  naturally  attune.  But  these 
gloomy  and  morbid  expressions  of  melancholy  and 
despair  are  repugnant  to  any  healthy  soul,  and  are 
a  lamentable  intrusion  into  our  h3^mn-books. 

Then  akin  to  these  there  are  hymns  which  belong 
to  the  same  category  as  the  pictures  which  represent 
Christ  as  an  almost  effeminate  figure,  and  which 
employ  sensuous  imagery  which  is  to  many  quite 
offensive,  ‘  Jesus  Thou  art  mine  and  I  am  Thine — 
clasped  to  Thy  bosom,’  ‘  I  long  to  be  like  Jesus — 
meek,  loving,  lowly,  mild.’ 

It  simply  will  not  do  to  ask  men  to  sing  such  hymns. 
They  don’t  feel  like  that  and  they  don’t  want  to. 
And  they  ought  not  to.  Our  religious  appeal  to  men 
must  be  a  call  to  utter  honesty.  Whether  men  are 
honest  or  not  they  think  of  religion  as  a  thing  that 
involves  honesty.  But  if  we  accompany  our  appeal 
with  a  request  to  utter  words  which  would  be  dis¬ 
honest,  we  undo  our  work  and  disgust  the  very  men 
whom  we  want  to  win.  God  made  our  men  of  stern 
virile  stuff  for  the  most  part.  And  He  sent  them  a 
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Saviour  who  also  was  made  of  stern  virile  elements. 
If  we  offer  to  men  a  soft  caricature  of  that  heroic 
figure  they  will  go  away.  Thank  God  they  wiU ! 
It ’s  the  real  Christ  they  want. 

u 

Another  criticism  of  many  hymns  must  be  offered 
here,  though  it  is  more  difficult  to  express  it  with 
justice. 

In  every  hymn-book  that  I  have  seen  there  are 
included  a  number  of  hymns  which  are  the  emotional 
outpourings  of  men  and  women  at  an  advanced  stage 
of  the  spiritual  life,  and  in  which  the  authors  allow 
themselves  to  speak  about  themselves  and  their  feel¬ 
ings  without  reserve.  Some  of  them  voice  an  attitude 
of  complete  and  perfect  submission  which  is  rare  in 
actual  life,  and  many  would  seem  to  have  been  written 
when  some  fresh  flood  of  emotional  experience  was  at 
its  height. 

Now  it  is  only  fitting  that  one  should  speak  of  such 
hymns  with  a  certain  reserve.  To  handle  roughly 
the  expression  of  any  genuine  religious  experience 
would  be  a  profane  thing,  and  further,  there  is  much 
that  is  truly  beautiful  in  some  of  the  hymns  to  which 
I  now  refer. 

But  it  is  just  the  plain  fact  that  they  go  beyond 
anything  which  the  average  human  being  can  truth¬ 
fully  say.  The  best  of  them  express  what  we  ought 
to  be  able  to  say,  and  may  one  day  be  able  to  say. 
But  when  they  are  suggested  for  congregational  sing¬ 
ing,  they  present  us  with  the  alternatives  of  silence 
or  dishonest  speech.  Here  are  some  examples : 
‘Dead  to  the  world,  we  dream  no  more  of  earthly 
pleasures  now.’  ‘Ere  since  by  faith  I  saw  the  stream 
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Thy  flowing  wounds  supply,  Redeeming  love  has  been 
my  theme,  and  shall  be  till  I  die.’  ‘  Dear  Lord,  I  now 
respond  to  Thy  sweet  call.’  ‘  Body,  soul  and  spirit,  all 
we  yield  to  Thee.’  ‘Jesus,  I  my  cross  have  taken,  all 
to  leave  and  follow  Thee.’  ‘  Take  my  silver  and  my 
gold,  not  a  mite  would  I  withhold.’  (I  believe  this 
last  sentence  is  sometimes"  sung  by  whole  congrega¬ 
tions,  but  I  have  never  heard  of  one  in  which  the 
collection  maintained  that  degree  of  liberality.)  It 
is  really  in  the  highest  degree  unseemly  that  such 
hymns  should  be  offered  for  congregational  singing, 
and  yet  a  few  of  them  are  favourites.  I  believe  that 
one  outstanding  characteristic  of  the  rising  genera¬ 
tion  is  a  new  honesty.  They  will  not  say  what  is 
for  them  untrue,  and  when  they  hear  others  using 
words  which  go  beyond  their  experience  they  are 
shocked. 

If  we  want  to  have  the  joy  of  sincere  religious 
fellowship  with  that  rising  generation  we  must  abandon 
the  use  of  such  hymns  in  public  worship. 

And  after  aU  they  are  among  our  poorer  hymns. 
The  really  great  hymns  are  the  hymns  of  adoration — 
hymns  which  speak  about  God  and  His  Son — hymns 
after  the  model  of  the  121st  Psalm,  which  is  such  a 
great  favourite  with  Scotch  soldiers — hymns  like 
Newman’s  beautiful  song,  ‘  Praise  to  the  Holiest  in  the 
height.’  ^  After  them  we  may  put  hymns  of  penitence, 
in  which  nearly  all  might  join,  and  after  them  again 
hymns  of  aspiration.  It  is  possible  even  for  a  beginner 
in  Christ  at  least  to  ask  for  great  things.  And  of  such 
hymns  we  have  already  a  noble  collection. 

It  is  when  hymns  contain  descriptions  of  the  writers’ 
feelings  that  they  go  wrong.  They  then  become  hymns 

*  Closely  akin  to  them  are  hymns  of  thanksgiving  which  at  once 
lift  the  soul  into  a  religious  attitude. 
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about  man  and  not  about  God.  And  they  are  utterly 
unsuited  for  general  use.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
a  good  number  of  our  hymns  have  helped  to  produce 
the  disastrous  impression  that  our  religion  is  a  senti¬ 
mental  business,  and  that  Christians  are  gushing  and 
unreserved  people. 

A  special  word  may  well  be  inserted  here  about 
Children’s  hymns. 

It  is  an  open  question  whether  it  would  not  be  more 
important  to  get  the  right  hymns  for  our  children,  than 
it  is  to  get  the  right  ones  for  adults.  Our  young  men 
have  forgotten  a  great  deal  that  was  taught  them  in 
our  Sunday-schools,  but  they  have  not  forgotten  the 
hymns  they  learnt  there.  Thank  God  they  learnt 
there  at  least  a  few  of  the  truly  great  hj^mns,  and  when 
they  get  further  on  in  life  they  discover  that  those 
hymns  are  a  great  possession. 

But  where  did  they  get  the  notion  that  religion  is  a 
sickly  thing  ?  Where  did  they  get  their  disastrous 
misconceptions  of  Jesus  ?  Whence  came  their  common 
impression  that  a  Christian  is  a  prig  ?  Their  teachers 
would  stoutly  deny  that  they  are  responsible.  So  pro¬ 
bably  would  their  ministers.  But  when  we  examine 
the  sectionof  hymn-book  specially reservedfor  children’s 
hymns  the  reason  stares  one  in  the  face. 

It  really  would  seem  that  in  the  composition  and  selec¬ 
tion  of  these  hymns  the  sentimentaUst  has  let  himself  go. 
No  doubt  he  found  something  ‘  sweetly  pretty  ’  in 
the  sight  of  Mary  with  white  socks  and  nicely  combed 
hair  standing  and  repeating  in  the  musical  voice  of 
childhood  verses  about  the  joys  of  heaven.  Or  it  may 
have  been  Bobbie  who  was  caught  for  the  occasion  and 
cleaned  up  that  he  might  take  his  share,  and  use  his 
charming  voice  to  add  to  the  performance.  It  would 
seem  to  be  the  fate  of  middle-aged  people  that  they 
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will  use  children,  when  they  can,  as  playthings.  And 
in  connection  with  religion  they  have  used  them  to 
provide  pleasing  sensations  for  themselves. 

But  the  results  are  little  less  than  shocking,  for  we 
allow  our  children  in  this  way  to  talk  as  unmitigated 
prigs  would  talk. 

Here  is  one  favourite : 

‘  I ’m  a  little  pilgrim  and  a  stranger  here. 

Though  this  world  is  pleasant,  sin  is  always  near. 

Mine ’s  a  better  country  Avhere  there  is  no  sin, 

Where  the  tones  of  sorrow  never  enter  in.’ 

I  doubt  if  there  ever  was  a  child  for  whom  that  could 
be  a  spontaneous  and  sincere  utterance,  and  if  I  found 
one  in  my  house  I  should  either  give  him  medicine 
or  a  whipping,  for  I  would  be  sure  that  he  was  either 
physically  or  morally  unhealthy. 

Here  is  another,  ‘  Here  we  suffer  grief  and  pain.’ 
As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  for  a  child  untrue.  Even  the 
children  who  are  most  sinned  against  have  an  amazing 
capacity  for  joy,  and  those  that  live  in  healthy  homes 
and  have  a  decent  heritage  of  vigour  are  gloriously 
happy  most  of  the  time. 

In  another  well-known  hymn  a  child  is  taught  to 
say  :  ‘  I  want  to  be  like  Jesus,  so  lowly  and  so  meek  ’ 
.  .  .  I  want  to  be  like  Jesus  so  frequently  in  prayer.’ 
Perhaps  this  was  true  for  the  author,  but  put  into  the 
mouth  of  a  child  it  becomes  sheer  Pharisaism.  If  any 
healthy  young  man  had  to  remember  that  he  had  re¬ 
peated  such  a  hymn  in  his  childhood  it  would  pro¬ 
bably  make  him  nearly  ill,  and  would  fill  him  with 
irritation  at  the  people  who  were  responsible.  And 
it  is  such  things  he  is  almost  sure  to  remember. 

In  other  hymns  avowals  are  practically  forced  on 
children,  by  which  they  are  trained  in  insincerity,  or 
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in  an  utter  disregard  for  the  meaning  of  what  they  sing. 
I  suppose  hundreds  of  times  all  the  children  in  a 
church  or  school  have  been  called  on  to  sing  ‘  Saviour, 
while  my  heart  is  tender,  I  would  yield  that  heart  to 
Thee.’  No  minister  or  teacher  could  desire  less  than 
that  such  a  wish  should  be  true  of  the  children  under 
his  care.  But  to  compel  them  to  make  such  an  avowal 
is  really  causing  little  ones  to  offend. 

And  then  one  wants  to  ask  by  what  strange  perversity 
the  hymns  written  for  our  children  are  so  amazingly 
taken  up  with  heaven  >and  the  future  life  ?  Children 
are  only  mildly  interested  in  Heaven.  Thank  God 
they  are  gloriously  interested  in  this  life,  and  are  eager 
for  its  manifold  experiences ! 

Yet  when  I  take  fifty  consecutive  hymns  in  the 
children’s  section  of  the  Church  Hym/nary,  I  find  no  less 
than  twenty-seven  references  to  heaven  and  the  future 
life  Below  are  the  actual  words. ^ 


*  ‘  His  bright  home  preparing,  faitiifiil  ones,  for  you.’ 

‘  On  heaven’s  blissful  shore  His  goodness  we  ’ll  adore.’ 

‘  He  has  kindly  promised  that  even  I  may  go  to  sing  among 
His  angels.’ 

‘  Praise  Him  till  in  Heaven  you  meet  Him.’ 

‘  Then  His  little  child  will  take  up  to  Heaven  for  His  dear  sake.’ 
‘  Safe  to  glory  He  will  guide  thee.’ 

‘  Till  in  the  snow-white  dress  of  Thy  redeemed  I  stand.’ 

‘  He  will  kindly  lead  me  to  a  better  land.’ 

‘  Then  when  Thou  shalt  call  us  to  our  heavenly  homo.’ 

‘  Tho’  we  tread  death’s  valley,  dark  with  fearful  gloom.’ 

‘  To  heaven  I  ’ll  follow  Jesus  all  the  way.’ 

‘  Then  with  saints  and  angels  may  we  join  above.’ 

‘  That  we  may  serve  Thy  Church  below,  and  join  Thy  saints 
above.’ 

‘  Then  our  pilgrim  journey  ended  all  Thy  glory  we  shall  see.’ 

‘  My  home  in  heaven  cometh  ever  near.’ 

‘  Christ  is  waiting  to  receive  us  in  that  better  land.’ 

‘  Oh  to  meet  in  heaven  for  ever.’ 

‘  All  their  earthly  journey  past  .  .  .  here  together  meet  at  last.’ 

•  ‘  When  He  cometh  to  make  up  His  jewels.’ 

‘  There ’s  a  home  for  little  children  above  the  bright  blue  sky.’ 
‘  Around  the  throne  of  God  in  Heaven  thousands  of  children 
stand.’ 
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It  may  safely  be  said  that  this  represents  a  quite  fatal 
tendency  in  the  religious  training  of  our  young.  We 
deplore  the  other-worldliness  of  adult  Christians,  and 
wonder  why  their  attachment  to  Christ  does  not  make 
them  of  more  use  in  this  practical  world.  But  when 
we  examine  the  hymns  which  made  an  impression  on 
them  during  their  most  susceptible  years,  it  turns  out 
that  when  they  were  young  they  were  carefully  trained 
in  other-worldliness.  By  so  doing  we  have  not  only 
distorted  and  put  force  upon  the  minds  and  instincts  of 
children,  but  we  have  mortgaged  their  religious  future. 

If  in  the  future  we  want  to  have  Tommy  and  his 
kind  in  our  churches,  it  is  Tommy’s  little  brother  we 
must  think  of  most  carefully  now.  And  if  a  main 
feature  in  our  religious  training  is  to  teach  him  to 
repeat  and  sing  hymns  about  heaven  and  the  future 
life,  we  shall  lose  him  as  we  lost  his  big  brother. 

I  trust  no  one  will  imagine  that  I  am  forgetting  that 
our  eternal  hope  is  one  of  the  unspeakably  precious 
elements  in  our  religion.  Nor  am  I  suggesting  that 
references  to  the  hope  of  glory  should  be  excluded 
from  the  instruction  of  the  young.  It  is  really  a 
question  of  emphasis,  but  none  the  less  it  is  a  vitally 
important  question.  Were  Jesus  Christ  fully  seen  by 
our  children  He  would  attract  them  by  the  grace  and 
strength  of  His  person,  and  by  the  interest  and 
splendour  of  the  life  to  which  He  points  them.  He  did 
not  say  much  about  the  life  beyond  even  to  adults, 
and  I  imagine  He  would  say  even  less  to  children. 


‘  We  speak  of  the  realms  of  the  blest  .  .  .  but  what  must  it  be 
to  be  there  !  ’ 

‘  Here  we  suffer  grief  and  pain.  ...  In  heaven  we  part  no  more.’ 
‘  A  crown  of  glory  bright  ...  I  see  prepared  for  me.’ 

‘There  is  a  better  world  they  say,  Oh  so  bright.’ 

‘  There  is  a  happy  land,  far  far  away.’ 

‘  Shall  we  gather  at  the  river  7  ’ 
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They  bustle  about  us  full  of  eager  life.  They  know  no 
greater  trial  than  to  have  to  sit  still.  It  is  not  rest  in 
Heaven  for  which  their  natures  cry  out,  it  is  struggle 
and  employment  on  earth.  They  are  not  weary  and 
disillusioned.  They  are  pulsing  with  hopes  and 
aspirations.  There  is  in  Christ  that  which  appeals  to 
them,  and  to  which  they  are  ready  to  respond.  But 
it  is  Christ  the  captain,  the  leader,  and  the  friend, 
whom  they  are  able  naturally  to  love — not  Christ  the 
guide  to  heaven. 

We  have  forced  upon  them  an  attitude  of  mind  which 
was  natural  in  the  middle-aged  and  elderly  persons 
who  wrote  our  hymns,  but  which  cannot  be  the 
attitude  of  a  healthy  child.  And  now  when  he  reaches 
the  age  for  independent  action  he  is  glad  to  be  done 
with  what  was  little  better  than  an  unhealthy  pose. 
The  stronger  and  more  masculine  he  is  the  more  com¬ 
pletely  does  he  regard  with  disgust  the  sickly  world 
into  which  many  hymns  would  lead  him,  and,  alas ! 
very  often  he  is  eager  to  be  done  with  religion  too,  for 
he  does  not  know  the  real  religion  of  Jesus. 

Criticism  is  an  uninspiring  business.  Possibly  some 
may  read  these  pages  who  will  find,  as  I  find  myself, 
that  old  association  has  made  hymns  dear  to  them  of 
which  they  cannot  really  and  intelligently  approve. 
And  it  would  be  hard  to  say  good-bye  to  some  of  them. 
But  the  issues  involved  are  very  serious,  and  they 
abundantly  justify  criticism.  Our  united  praise  offers 
to  the  Church  a  marvellous  opportunity.  Man  after 
man  has  told  me  that  he  likes  to  go  to  services  because 
of  the  singing.  Many  are  far  more  open  to  its  influ¬ 
ence  than  to  that  of  preaching.  It  is  this  fact  that 
puts  us  under  so  binding  an  obligation  to  choose  with 
scrupulous  care  the  hymns  we  ask  our  boys  to  sing. 
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There  was  published  for  the  use  of  our  Scottish 
Regiments  a  little  book  called  With  the  Colours ^  con¬ 
taining  eighty-nine  psalms  and  hymns  for  soldiers  in 
the  field.  Nine  of  them  are  in  Gaelic.  The  selection 
of  these  psalms  and  hymns  was  done  with  marvellous 
discretion  and  good  taste,  and  the  book  for  its  size  is 
nearly  perfect.  There  are  not  above  two  or  three 
hymns  in  it  which  might  not  be  used  freely  by  general 
congregations,  and  even  those  two  or  three  might  well 
find  a  place  on  special  occasions.  But  eighty  songs  of 
praise  in  English  does  not  give  very  great  variety,  and 
many  great  favourites  have  been  inevitably  omitted. 

What  we  need  is  a  larger  hymn-book  which  should 
maintain  the  tone  and  spirit  of  this  little  book.  But 
before  it  can  come  I  believe  that  many  new  hymns 
must  appear.  All  Christian  art  has  as  yet  done  less 
than  justice  to  the  happy  warrior  type  of  Christian. 
The  young,  healthy,  happy  Christian  has  not  yet  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  in  religious  poetry.  He  has  not  yet 
produced  his  own  hymns.  We  have  not  yet  got  hymns 
of  thanksgiving  which  really  refer  fully  to  the  things 
for  which  a  young  man  wants  to  give  thanks.  We 
have  not  got  the  hymns  of  prayer  which  voice  his 
spontaneous  petitions.  His  heart  has  not  yet  said 
what  it  will  yet  say  about  Christ.  The  calls  to  service 
which  will  most  intimately  touch  his  deeper  nature 
have  not  yet  been  penned. 

In  fact  the  great  and  glorious  hymn-book  for  the 
youth  of  the  world  has  not  yet  come.  And  no  one 
can  produce  hymns  to  order.  Yet  the  hymns  we 
need  will  come  because  the  glad  fresh  spirits  who  will 
write  them  are  already  on  the  field.  For  a  while  yet 
we  must  wait,  but  it  may  be  not  for  long.  Only  while 
we  wait  we  can  at  least  cease  to  use  many  hymns 
which  have  offended,  and  concentrate  on  the  great 
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hymns  which  touch  the  great  Christian  notes,  and  this 
counsel  seems  to  me  not  one  of  the  least  important 
for  any  church  that  wants  to  win  recruits  for  Christ 
from  among  the  men  who  have  saved  the  country. 


X 
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Nearly  every  soldier  who  comes  back  from  the  war  will 
have  had  new  experiences  of  the  joy  of  human  com¬ 
panionship,  and  will  attach  a  new  value  to  it. 

When  our  new  battalions  were  formed  groups  of  men 
were  bundled  together  into  platoons  in  a  more  or  less 
miscellaneous  way,  and  at  first  looked  on  one  another 
with  the  cautious  eyes  of  strangers.  Probably  to  many 
a  man  it  was  a  real  trial  for  a  week  or  two  to  have  to 
live  among  strange  men  of  many  various  kinds,  some  of 
whom  seemed  at  first  very  uncongenial .  But,  as  time  went 
on,  these  platoons  were  inevitably  fused  into  fellowships 
of  a  very  close  kind.  Each  man  had  to  take  his  turn 
of  serving  the  others,  and  it  became  plain  to  all  that 
they  depended  on  each  other.  The  platoon  came  to 
have  a  tone  and  a  life  of  its  own.  While  as  a  rule  each 
man  had  his  particular  friend  or  group  of  friends,  yet 
each  entered  into  the  life  of  the  whole.  Thev  shared 
the  same  fatigues,  lived  amid  the  same  discomforts, 
ate  and  grumbled  over  the  same  food,  praised  or  abused 
the  same  officers,  laughed  at  the  same  jokes,  and  entered 
hotly  into  the  same  discussions.  And  before  long 
nearly  evrery  man  said  to  himself,  ‘  This  is  a  good  thing.’ 
Many  a  man  felt  he  was  living  a  bigger  and  in  many 
ways  a  better  life  than  he  had  ever  known  before. 
Fellowship  was  to  him  first  a  discovery  and  then  a  joy. 
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Further,  because  the  British  soldier  is  almost  always 
a  generous-hearted  man,  it  was  a  rare  thing  for  any 
man  to  be  really  excluded  from  the  common  life. 
Though  some  were  mean  and  selfish,  others  vain  and 
boastful,  and  others  again  weak  and  vicious,  all  were 
included.  A  man  had  to  be  a  very  cross-grained  and 
anti-socia.1  being  before  Tommy  would  turn  on  him 
and  make  an  outsider  of  him. 

All  this  has  been  true  even  of  the  home  battalions. 
But,  with  those  that  went  to  the  Front,  fellowship 
became  immeasurably  more  valuable  and  noble.  It 
is  one  thing  and  a  very  horrible  thing  to  go  up  to  the 
trenches  alone ;  it  is  quite  another  to  go  with  your 
own  platoon.  When  real  dangers  abound,  and  it  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  death  may  be  lurking 
round  any  corner,  then  a  man’s  fellows  come  to  have 
a  quite  new  value  for  him.  With  them  he  can  dare 
as  he  could  not  do  alone.  By  chaff  and  jest  the 
boys  sustained  each  other  till  they  went  almost  gaily 
through  experiences  which  would  have  left  a  solitary 
soul  trembling.  Their  camaraderie  became  a  bigger 
thing  than  the  danger,  and  with  high  spirits,  born  of 
their  joy  in  one  another,  they  carried  each  other  through 
horrors  and  terrors  beyond  all  description. 

It  turned  out  too  that  nearly  every  man  had  his  own 
special  function.  There  came  a  day  when  the  jester 
was  worth  his  weight  in  gold  to  the  whole  platoon, 
another  day  when  the  reckless  man  had  his  innings, 
and  was  just  the  kind  of  man  needed  for  a  special  crisis 
— another  yet,  when  it  was  the  quiet  phlegmatic  man 
who  had  never  made  a  joke  in  his  life  who  proved  a 
pillar  of  strength  for  others  to  lean  on.  The  man  of 
sheer  muscle  had  his  chance,  and  so  had  the  man  with 
nimble  fingers.  One  man  turned  out  to  have  a  genius 
for  making  fires,  and  another  for  ‘  finding  ’  fuel.  A 
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might  have  a  portable  stove,  while  B  had  just  had  a 
parcel  from  home,  and  C  had  discovered  some  French 
bread,  or  an  ‘  oof  ’  or  two,  and  so  all  together  they 
triumphed  over  unspeakable  discomfort  and  got 
through.  Each  man  found  he  needed  all  the  others, 
and  all  found  that  they  needed  each.  The  platoon 
became  a  ‘  body  ’  in  which  ail  the  members  were  neces¬ 
sary.  And  because  it  is  a  very  joyful  thing  to  be  a 
member  of  a  body,  there  was  a  certain  truly  sweet 
element  in  that  rough  hfe  which  went  far  to  redeem  it, 
and  will  make  many  a  man  look  back  on  it  with  a 
pecuhar  pleasure  in  spite  of  the  shells  and  the  mud 
and  the  strain  on  muscle,  nerve  and  heart. 

Now  the  inevitable  result  of  all  this  is,  that  army 
morality  is  the  morality  of  fellowship  life.  Soldiers 
have  not  much  conscience  about  swearing,  or  drink¬ 
ing,  or  many  another  unlovely  habit,  but  they  have  a 
very  sensitive  conscience  about  sins  against  the  fellow¬ 
ship.  To  stick  to  your  pals  and  play  the  game,  has 
been  well  said  to  be  almost  the  sum  of  the  whole  law 
for  soldiers.  To  be  ready  with  a  cheery  welcome  for 
new  ‘  mates,’  to  take  your  full  share  of  the  common 
labours,  to  be  wiUing  to  help  another  in  his  day  of 
weakness  or  trial,  to  share  your  advantages,  and  even 
your  goods, — these  are  the  moral  laws  which  the 
common  conscience  enforces.  Offences  against  them 
do  indeed  occur,  but  they  meet  with  universal  con¬ 
demnation. 

All  this  means  that  our  boys  will  come  home  cured 
of  much  of  their  individuahsm,  and  fuUy  aware  of  the 
joys  and  possibiffties  of  life  in  fellowship.  They  will 
want  fellowship  because  of  its  power  to  hft  and  cheer 
the  soul.  They  will  apply  a  new  standard  of  criticism 
to  our  home  hfe.  They  will  see  old  customs  and  rela¬ 
tionships  with  new  eyes.  They  will,  I  beheve,  be 
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ready  for  new  experiments  in  co-operative  working, 
and  will  be  in  many  respects  fit  for  a  higher  kind  of 
life  than  heretofore. 

But  it  is  in  relation  to  the  Church  that  this  new 
attitude  of  spirit  will  be  of  most  crucial  importance. 
If  I  know  him  aright,  Tommy  has  an  instinctive  sense 
that  the  Church  ought  to  be  the  most  sociable  of  all 
institutions.  He  feels  that  there  any  man,  good  or 
bad,  attractive  or  unattractive,  ought  to  be  sure  of  a 
welcome.  He  believes  that  a  group  of  Church  people 
ought  to  be  a  brotherhood  in  some  very  real  sense. 
He  thinks  that  there  at  least  social  and  class  distinc¬ 
tions  ought  to  be  forgotten,  and  that  something  like 
the  camaraderie  of  the  army,  only  better  still,  ought 
to  be  in  full  swing.  He  thinks  that  Christianity 
means  fellowship,  sweetened  by  a  large-hearted  charity. 
He  thinks  that  Christ  came  to  teach  men  the  secret 
of  the  finest  kind  of  fellowship,  and  to  make  brother¬ 
hood  a  fact.  He  has  many  thoughts  about  the  Church 
and  the  Christian  religion  which  betray  a  fine  percep¬ 
tion  of  the  real  truth. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  he  feels  the  actual  Church  to 
be  often  far  from  a  sociable  thing.  Often  it  seems  to 
him  to  be  a  club  for  the  ‘  unco  guid.’  He  feels  that 
the  people  in  the  Church  have  no  really  hearty  welcome 
for  ordinary  sinners.  When  he  does  mix  with  them 
he  finds  them  eagerly  discussing  their  own  affairs,  and 
goes  away  feeling  an  outsider  still.  He  does  not  find 
that  class  and  caste  distinctions  have  been  transcended 
even  in  these  groups  of  people  who  profess  faith  in  the 
Carpenter  of  Nazareth.  In  the  public-house  his  advent 
may  be  hailed  by  a  cheery  word  of  welcome.  In  other 
places  he  is  a  ‘  mate  ’  at  once.  But  at  church  meetings 
he  sits  in  discomfort,  feeling  that  the  other  folk  know 
each  other  while  he  is  a  stranger  stiU. 
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If  he  continues  to  find  these  things  the  case  after  the 
war,  we  have  small  chance  of  drawing  him  into  the  life 
of  the  Church,  even  though  he  may  come  home  Imowing 
that  he  needs  Christ. 

I  believe  that  very  often  he  will  go  to  church — at  least 
once.  But  it  may  be  that  in  Scotland  he  will  go  up  the 
steps  to  find  elders  standing  in  state  over  a  collection 
plate.  He  will  slip  past  them,  and  hurry  to  find  a 
seat,  and  it  is  just  possible  that  the  ‘  owner  ’  of  the  seat 
may  turn  up  later  and  ask  him  to  move,  or  at  least 
make  him  uncomfortable.  He  may  sit  through  certain 
long  prayers  which  do  not  seem  to  touch  his  life.  He 
may  have  to  listen  to  a  sermon  about  abstruse  matters 
in  the  Old  Testament,  or  abstract  questions  relating 
to  the  New.  He  may  catch  no  real  ghmpse  of  a  Friend 
of  sinners,  and  he  may  go  away  without  having  ex¬ 
changed  a  really  friendly  word  with  anybody.  And 
if  these  things  happen  he  will  never  come  again.  He 
will  no  doubt  have  partially  misunderstood  the  Church. 
But  he  will  have  understood  only  too  well  that  the 
spirit  of  Him  who  was  accessible  to  all  comers,  and  had 
a  genius  for  friendship,  was  not  in  that  place  that 
morning  ;  and  he  will  not  come  back  to  church  though 
he  wants  just  what  the  Church  ought  to  be  able  to 
give. 

We  who  have  grown  so  accustomed  to  the  Church 
can  perhaps  hardly  realise  how  it  strikes  a  stranger. 
But  the  men  whom  we  want  to  win  are  strangers,  and 
what  matters  most  is  just  the  impression  which  the 
Church  makes  on  them. 

The  great  majority  of  men  are  not  to  be  won  for  the 
Church  by  preaching,  however  good.  It  is  only  a 
minority  of  mankind  who  really  like  sermons — though 
in  Scotland  it  may  be  a  large  minority.  But  almost  all 
men  are  open  to  the  appeal  of  fellowship,  and  it  must 
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be  by  the  quality  of  our  fellowship  that  we  show  forth 
Christ  and  draw  men  into  His  Church. 

No  doubt  the  matter  is  very  difficult.  Our  customs 
and  our  very  buildings  are  against  us.  Our  ways  are 
very  fixed.  Probably  many  of  us  feel  that  it  is  almost 
a  matter  of  divine  ordination  that  we  should  have  those 
two  full  services  every  Sunday.  And  to  many  it 
seems  that  one  congregational  social  meeting  a  year 
will  suffice  for  that  side  of  our  life.  Our  habits  give 
us  almost  no  chance  to  welcome  newcomers  in  any 
hearty  way.  It  is  true  that  our  regular  members  hold 
informal  social  meetings  in  the  street  outside  our 
churches  after  nearly  every  service,  but  a  stranger 
easily  slips  past  them  without  being  noticed.  Even  a 
persistent  attender  may  come  and  gofor  months  without 
knowing  any  one  or  being  known.  Moreover,  we  are 
Scotch,  and  therefore  shy. 

Further  still,  it  would  be  easy  to  give  Tommy  quite 
the  wrong  sort  of  welcome.  If  he  is  fussed  over  he  will 
resent  it.  If  he  is  asked  how  his  soul  is  he  will  hate  it, 
and  abuse  himself  for  having  come.  If  he  is  made  a 
‘  case  ’  of  he  will,  I  hope,  never  come  again. 

Yes,  the  difficulties  are  very  great,  and  the  writer  of 
these  words  can  frankly  say  that  he  does  not  see  how 
they  are  to  be  fully  overcome  in  the  case  of  the  church 
in  which  he  works.  But  none  the  less  the  way  forward 
lies  through  those  difficulties.  We  must  make  room 
for  fellowship  at  all  costs.  If  you  have  ever  watched 
a  horse  drawing  a  railway  wagon,  you  know  that  it 
is  a  fairly  easy  matter,  once  the  wagon  has  started. 
But  in  order  to  get  it  started  the  strongest  horse  will 
often  have  to  strain  every  muscle.  What  lies  before 
us  is  the  necessity  of  making  some  new  starts,  which 
will  not  be  possible  without  immense  exertions.  We 
must  dare  to  make  experiments,  some  of  which  wiU 
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assuredly  fail.  We  must  get  out  of  our  beaten  tracks, 
though  the  going  over  rough  ground  may  be  very 
heavy  at  first. 

In  scores  of  churches  in  our  cities  there  are  evening 
services,  attended  by  congregations  numbering  any¬ 
thing  from  twenty  to  two  hundred.  Is  their  value  so 
very  great  ?  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  real  work  of 
Christ  might  be  better  done  if  at  least  occasionally 
they  were  turned  into  informal  social  gatherings,  in¬ 
cluding  perhaps  an  address  from  a  layman  or  a  minister, 
and  finishing  up  with  family  prayers  ?  We  want 
more  time  for  study  circles  and  small  fellowship  meet¬ 
ings,  so  would  not  those  Sunday  evenings  be  well 
employed  in  such  ways  ?  Do  we  not  have  too  many 
meetings  altogether  for  platform  talk,  and  too  few 
for  getting  to  know  each  other  and  helping  each 
other  ? 

Fellowship  at  its  very  highest,  fellowship  in  the  deep 
things  of  the  spirit,  demands  more  interchange  than 
our  church  life  at  present  provides.  I  know  people 
for  whom  years  of  faithful  church  attendance  did  not 
do  so  much  as  a  few  months  of  life  in  a  small  fellow¬ 
ship  devoted  to  study  and  intercession  have  done. 
Many  people  have  listened  to  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  for  years,  and  not  known  so  much  about  it  at 
the  end  as  a  few  weeks  of  studying  the  Gospel  in  a 
fellowship  taught  them.  The  early  church  was  evi¬ 
dently  poorly  regulated  from  our  point  of  view  and 
very  informal  in  many  of  its  ways.  But  it  was  un¬ 
questionably  a  fellowship,  so  that  souls  who  wanted 
friendship  never  failed  to  get  it  within  the  Church’s 
borders. 

The  real  life  of  many  churches  to-day  lies  more  in 
Study  Circles,  meetings  of  the  Girls’  Auxiliary,  Bible 
Classes,  Work  Parties,  and  small  Prayer  Meetings 
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than  in  regular  Sunday  services,  and  that  just  for  the 
reason  that  the  element  of  fellowship  enters  into  all 
these  minor  organisations.  But  the  world  inevitably 
judges  us  by  our  ordinary  church  services,  and  it 
is  from  these  that  Fellowship  has  been  so  largely 
excluded. 

I  have  heard  Conferences  roundly  abused  by  eminent 
men,  but  their  criticism  has  had  no  effect  in  diminish¬ 
ing  the  number  of  Conferences  held  to-day.  They  are 
in  imm,ense  demand,  just  because  they  do  an  immense 
amount  of  good.  They  help  men  and  women,  both 
lay  and  clerical,  in  a  way  in  which  the  ordinary  life 
of  the  Church  does  not  help  them.  People  who  have 
‘  attended  ’  and  listened  for  years,  go  to  Conferences 
and  find  that  religion  is  being  made  a  new  thing  to 
them.  The  truths  discussed  at  such  Conferences 
are  the  same  truths,  and  the  speakers  are  actually 
often  the  same  ministers  they  have  frequently  heard 
before.  What  is  different  is  that  at  a  Conference 
fellowship  gets  its  proper  place.  The  ice  of  our 
habitual  reserve  is  broken.  Folk  talk  together  about 
the  things  that  really  matter.  They  help  each 
other  up  the  difficult  slopes  of  the  spiritual  world, 
just  as  soldiers  help  each  other  through  dangerous 
advances. 

Yes,  we  must  get  fellowship  of  a  new  intensity  and  a 
new  gladness  into  our  churches,  if  we  are  to  do  Christ’s 
work.  The  difficulties  are  very  great,  but  there  are 
none  which  will  not  yield  to  prayer,  and  sanctified 
inventiveness,  and  courage — and  prayer  ! 
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‘  WHAT  WE  OWE  TO  OUE  SOLDIERS  ’ 

I 

We  folks  at  home  have  a  pretty  definite  idea  of  the 
immense  financial  debt  which  we  are  piling  up  through 
this  war.  We  know  that  it  runs  to  some  thousands 
of  millions,  and  often  wonder  how  it  is  ever  to  be 
carried  in  days  to  come. 

But  have  we  any  sufficient  sense  of  that  great  debt 
of  moral  obligation  which  we  are  piling  up  to  the  men 
who  have  suffered  and  died  for  us,  and  which  no  figures 
can  measure  ?  We  have  no  security  to-day  for  life  or 
property  that  has  not  been  purchased  by  blood,  and 
by  worse  than  blood — by  the  tortures  of  mangled 
bodies  and  the  grey  misery  of  men  disabled  for  life. 

As  a  nation  we  declared  in  1914  that  we  must  enter 
this  war,  and  at  once,  without  parleying  or  question,  the 
very  best  of  the  manhood  of  the  nation  sprang  forward 
saying  we  will  do  your  business  for  you.  They  knew 
nothing  of  Balkan  intrigues,  or  the  complications  of 
modern  diplomacy  which  brought  this  swirl  of  war 
upon  Europe.  It  was  enough  for  them  to  be  told  that 
the  country  needed  them — that  our  honour  was  chal¬ 
lenged,  and  our  liberty  menaced.  They  took  the 
nation’s  word  for  it  that  the  cause  was  great  and 
worthy,  and  at  once  they  stood  forth  for  the  battle. 

Many  of  them  left  businesses  which  without  them 
seemed  likely  to  crumble  away.  Many  interrupted 
their  careers  at  critical  points.  Many  resigned  situa¬ 
tions  with  no  real  guarantee  that  they  would  get  them 
back  again.  Many  left  wives  and  young  children 
behind  them.  And  many  went  who  in  their  hearts 
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hated  war,  and  to  whose  dispositions  army  life  was 
abhorrent. 

Yet  with  gaiety  and  gallantry  they  went  about  this 
tragic  business.  They  gave  themselves  to  the  learn¬ 
ing  of  a  new  art  and  a  new  science.  They  hardened 
their  bodies  by  exercise  and  discomfort.  They  braced 
their  spirits  to  a  fiery  ordeal.  They  had  a  hundred 
varied  talents  which  were  not  needed  for  war,  and  they 
suspended  their  exercise  that  they  might  learn  the 
use  of  bombs  or  machine-guns  and  the  other  engines 
of  battle.  Once  in  France  they  endured  such  fatigues 
as  we  home  folks  can  scarce  imagine,  toiling  like  beasts 
of  burden,  and  living  like  rats  in  horrid  holes.  Through 
wet  and  cold,  through  mud  and  misery,  through  summer 
heat  and  plagues  of  flies,  through  heartache  and 
weariness,  they  held  to  their  business.  They  grew 
sick  and  went  to  hospital,  and  as  soon  as  they  were 
better  went  back  to  work  again.  They  endured  the 
nervous  agonies  of  living  week  after  week  under  shell¬ 
fire,  and  still  stuck  to  their  job.  Through  weeks  that 
seemed  like  months,  and  with  hearts  that  yearned 
fiercely  for  home,  they  held  on  with  grim  determina¬ 
tion — knowing  all  the  time  that  their  folks  little 
imagined  what  they  were  undergoing. 

It  makes  one  of  the  proudest  pages  in  our  history — 
perhaps  the  very  proudest.  Though  war  is  the  most 
insane  of  all  man’s  follies,  yet  in  that  war-ravaged  land 
the  spirit  of  our  young  manhood  blazed  forth  into  a 
new  splendour.  They  had  not  known  themselves 
that  they  were  capable  of  such  things,  but  when  their 
summons  came  they  never  flinched.  Young,  strong, 
and  free,  with  eager  desires  after  a  manifold  and 
joyful  life,  they  accepted  that  grey  and  drab  existence, 
and  won  a  spiritual  victory  over  all  its  horrors.  They 
went  to  deal  with  death,  and  death  found  them  nn- 
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dismayed.  Mere  boys  fresh  from  school,  office  clerks, 
tailors,  mechanics,  students,  shop  hands,  and  so  forth 
— they  had  had  no  training  in  heroism.  But  war  at 
its  worst  never  conquered  their  hearts.  They  died, 
but  even  in  dying  they  left  notes  of  triumph  ringing 
in  the  air.  Never  did  men  give  more  generously  or 
lavishly  to  a  fatherland.  In  thousands  they  have 
died,  and  in  thousands  they  have  come  home  undone. 
But  I  never  heard  one  of  them  whine.  They  believed 
the  country  needed  a  shield,  and  of  their  bodies  and 
spirits  they  made  that  shield,  making  no  fuss  though 
in  the  process  they  were  tortured  beyond  all  telling. 

It  is  behind  that  shield  that  we  now  live,  and  must 
live  in  the  future.  We  have  a  security  bought  by 
their  agonies — a  liberty  for  which  they  paid  the  last 
utmost  price.  Truly  it  is  no  small  thing  to  be  alive 
on  such  terms.  Surely  there  is  no  question  of  such 
holy  moment  for  us  as  the  question  of  how  we  shall 
discharge  the  debt  under  which  they  have  laid  us. 

They  had  a  great  faith  in  us.  They  believed  that 
we  would  make  a  great  use  of  victory.  They  believed 
we  would  make  sure  that  out  of  the  war  such  things 
should  follow  as  would  make  it  well  worth  to  have 
died  in  the  war.  They  believed  that  Britain  was 
worth  preserving  at  all  costs,  and  that  once  the  present 
danger  was  over  we  would  make  of  Britain  a  yet 
greater  thing. 

It  is  with  dead  who  had  that  faith  that  we  now  have 
to  keep  faith. 


II 

Yet  there  are  many  ways  in  which  we  might  plainly 
betray  those  dead.  We  shall  do  so  if  having  won 
power  through  their  sacrifice  we  use  that  power  for 
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the  purposes  of  revenge  and  retaliation.  I  believe 
that  no  emotion  had  a  stronger  hold  on  our  soldiers 
than  that  of  horror  at  the  German  atrocities.  Post¬ 
cards  depicting  the  dead  body  of  Nurse  Cavell  were 
bought  in  uncounted  numbers  in  the  villages  near  the 
front.  It  was  the  central  idea  of  this  war  with  most 
of  our  men  that  we  were  in  it  to  stop  such  inhumanities. 
They  regarded  Ge*many  as  a  nation  gone  mad,  and 
felt  that  their  business  was  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
that  mad  nation.  They  did  not  speak  much  of 
Germany’s  unscrupulous  imperial  ambitions,  but  they 
were  filled  with  disgust  because  German  leaders  had 
ordered  their  soldiers  to  commit  outrages,  and  inflict 
needless  suffering.  And  no  doubt  some  of  them 
talked  wildly  about  inflicting  outrages  on  the  Germans 
in  return.  They  talked  about  killing  the  whole 
crowd  of  them,  and  about  making  them  feel  what  it 
was  like  to  have  their  country  ravaged  and  their 
womenfolk  abused.  But  even  the  talkers  did  not  do 
these  things  when  they  got  the  chance.  The  men 
who  had  talked  about  shooting  the  beggars  like  dogs 
were  found  coming  in  with  batches  of  prisoners,  and 
had  to  confess  that  they  found  they  could  not  shoot 
defenceless  men.  And  the  great  majority  of  our 
men  had  no  such  purposes.  They  wanted  to  see  such 
things  stopped  in  the  world  for  ever.  They  felt  that 
our  whole  humanity  is  lowered  when  men  of  any 
race  do  them.  They  wanted  a  world  from  which 
atrocities  should  be  for  ever  banished.  They  did  not 
even  hate  their  enemies.  They  learnt  to  respect 
them  as  brave'  flghters.  They  only  wanted  to  see  a 
vile  policy  proved  a  failure.  They  wanted  to  help 
in  saying  once  for  all  that  such  things  were  not  going 
to  be  allowed  in  the  modern  world. 

But  what  if  we  in  turn  were  to  stoop  to  such  things  ? 
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We  will  never  stoop  to  the  ill-usage  of  women  and 
children,  but  a  policy  of  ruthlessness  towards  Germany 
— a  policy  of  humiliation  and  revenge — finds  many 
advocates  here  at  home.  An  eye  for  an  eye  and  a 
tooth  for  a  tooth  is  what  apparently  many  desire. 
It  would  not  only  be  flatly  unchristian ;  it  would 
be  utterly  unworthy  of  the  men  who  have  died  for 
us.  They  deserve  that  the  nation  for  which  they 
died  should  live  on  the  level  of  generosity  and  self- 
forgetfulness  which  they  had  reached.  No  memorial 
could  be  more  fitting  for  them  than  a  determination 
not  to  soil  the  purity  of  their  sacrifice  by  a,ny  ungenerous 
or  vindictive  act. 

The  Russian  democracy  has  declared  its  willingness 
to  go  on  with  the  war  only  on  condition  that  no  indem¬ 
nities  are  asked  and  no  territorial  gains  demanded. 
That  is  wholly  worthy  of  the  men  who  have  died  for 
Russia.  If  we  would  keep  faith  with  our  own  dead 
we  must  not  fall  below  the  moral  level  of  our  Eastern 
ally. 


Ill 

A  second  way  in  which  we  might  betray  our  dead 
would  be  by  passing  on  from  a  war  concerned  with 
honour  and  liberty  to  a  sordid  war  about  profits  and 
tariffs. 

These  men  did  not  die  to  fill  Britain’s  pockets,  but 
to  save  Britain’s  honour.  They  were  concerned  with 
the  things  of  the  spirit — with  liberty,  and  good  faith, 
and  international  justice.  They  were  wilhng  to  spend 
not  some  of  their  substance  but  their  all,  if  by  so  doing 
they  might  keep  faith  with  the  best  traditions  of  their 
fathers.  Shall  we  dare  to  exploit  their  sacrifice  for 
mere  commercial  advantage  ?  When  the  thing  is 
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done  for  which  they  left  home,  and  the  German  blow 
at  the  liberties  of  Europe  has  been  arrested,  shall  we 
go  on  to  another  and  a  base  thing,  and  carry  on  another 
war  after  this  war  of  which  the  motive  shall  be  greed  ? 
It  would  be  ail  insult  to  our  martyrs  of  the  vilest  kind. 

It  was  the  hope  of  thousands  of  our  dead  that  this 
war  might  prove  to  be  the  last  of  wars.  They  were 
sustained  through  a  thousand  sufferings  by  the  faith 
that  in  this  way  their  sons  and  their  sons’  sons  might 
be  saved  from  any  repetition  of  these  horrors.  It 
was  worth  while  to  be  a  victim  of  war,  if  in  that  way 
the  whole  insensate  folly  and  cruelty  of  war  might 
be  ended  for  ever. 

But  many  in  our  country  seem  determined  that 
after  this  war  is  ended,  a  keener  war  than  ever  shall 
take  its  place  in  the  realm  of  commerce.  They  would 
continue  to  poison  the  wells  of  European  life  by  a 
system  of  hostile  tariffs.  They  would  continue  to 
express  hostility  towards  Germany  by  discrimina¬ 
tion  against  her  in  matters  of  trade.  And  for  this 
the  chief  motive  is  greed  of  gain.  Before  the  notes 
of  heroism  which  our  boys  sounded  in  France  and 
the  East  have  died  away,  they  would  begin  to  exploit 
their  heroism  for  money.  They  would  count  the 
price  of  their  blood  in  shillings  and  pence.  Of  the 
Britain  for  which  our  soldiers  died  they  would  make  a 
Britain  of  profiteers. 

‘  If  a  durable  peace  is  to  be  obtained,’  says  Mr.  J. 
A.  Hobson,  ‘  it  can  only  be  obtained  by  international 
arrangements  directed  primarily  towards  stopping  the 
confiicts  of  business  interests,  and  the  consequent 
political  disputes  whieh  arise  between  advanced  in¬ 
dustrial  and  commercial  nations  for  markets  and 
luerative  investments.’  And  our  boys  deserve  nothing 
less  at  our  hands  than  that  we  build  upon  their  labours 
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a  durable  peace.  They  died  happily  because  they 
believed  they  were  dying  for  a  great  and  even  divine 
cause.  Are  they  to  watch  from  another  state  while 
we  bring  it  to  pass  that  after  all  they  only  died  to 
give  commercial  magnates  fresh  fields  for  aggression, 
and  for  a  rivalry  which  must  assuredly  issue  in  a  yet 
more  terrible  war  ? 

Are  they  to  be  able  to  say  to  us  when  we  meet  in 
the  hereafter,  ‘  We  died  in  the  cause  of  honour,  and 
by  dying  gave  you  a  fresh  lease  of  opportunity  and 
liberty.  But  you  used  that  opportunity  only  for 
base  ends.  We  did  the  last  unselfish  thing  we  could, 
but  you  rewarded  us  only  by  more  selfishness.’  If 
they  have  the  power  to  say  such  things  to  us,  surely 
we  shall  be  greatly  ashamed  ? 

IV 

A  third  way  in  which  we  might  betray  them  is  by 
deserting  the  cause  of  liberty.  It  was  that  magic 
word  that  drove  them  to  the  recruiting  offices.  They 
believed  that  the  German  principle  is  inconsistent 
with  liberty,  and  therefore  they  went  out  to  resist 
Germany.  More  than  any  other  word  it  expressed 
the  ideal  thing  for  which  they  believed  they  were 
fighting. 

But  mere  fighting  cannot  establish  liberty.  What 
our  soldiers  did  was  to  arrest  a  blow  at  the  liberties 
of  Europe,  but  of  necessity  they  left  the  task  of  estab¬ 
lishing  liberty  to  us  who  remain.  And  it  is  only  by 
carrying  through  that  task  that  we  can  be  worthy  of 
them.  To  accept  all  the  demands  of  liberty  and  to 
trust  its  power  to  the  uttermost — that  is  our  portion. 

But  as  we  face  that  task  it  becomes  at  once  apparent 
that  he  who  would  enjoy  true  liberty  must  desire  it  for 
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others.  ‘  He  who  would  be  no  slave,’  said  Lincoln, 
‘  must  consent  to  have  no  slave.’  And  the  principle 
is  true  everywhere,  and  in  relation  to  nations  as  well 
as  to  individuals.  If  we  would  be  free  we  must  work 
for  freedom  everywhere. 

That  must  mean  among  other  things  that  we 
must  desire  the  freedom  of  Germany.  Her  greatest 
crime  has  been  the  intention,  entertained  by  at  least 
some  of  her  rulers,  of  putting  other  nations  under  her 
yoke.  When  we  have  brought  her  attempts  to  naught 
we  will  be  on  our  trial.  Do  we  really  repudiate  her 
philosophy  of  the  state  ?  Do  we  really  believe  sin¬ 
cerely  in  liberty  ?  If  so,  then  we  shall  decree  that 
Germany  also  must  be  free.  And  we  shall  deal  with 
no  grudging  hand  in  the  matter.  We  shall  desire 
for  her  liberty  to  express  her  own  national  Hfe  in  all 
ways  which  do  not  conflict  with  the  liberties  of  others. 
We  shall  shun  the  very  appearance  of  oppression. 
To  tie  her  hands  by  financial  shackles  which  would 
impede  and  hamper  her  life  would  be  no  witness  to 
the  principle  of  freedom. 

We  are  wilhng  and  eager  to  see  all  other  nations  at 
hberty.  We  are  prepared  to  see  our  colonies  and 
dependencies  developing  on  lines  of  their  own  and  by 
their  own  decree.  If  our  eyes  are  open  we  know  they 
are  not  fighting  for  us  in  this  great  struggle,  but  for 
the  cause  of  hberty,  which  to  them  is  dearer  than  hfe. 
We  are  not  likely  to  come  into  any  conflict  with  them 
about  it.  The  test  case  for  us  must  be  Germany. 
And  yet  the  very  fact  that  our  men  have  died  for 
hberty  ought  to  constrain  us  to  insist  on  the  hberty 
even  of  our  enemies  when  this  present  strife  is  over. 

And  there  is  a  hberty  at  home  which  no  less  demands 
our  loyalty.  This  is  not  perhaps  the  time  to  grumble 
at  the  present  curtailment  of  our  hberty.  Mihtarism 
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is  always  fatal  to  liberty,  and  as  we  are  compelled, 
whether  we  hke  it  or  no,  to  be  for  the  time  being  a 
mihtarist  nation.  For  some  of  us  the  hardest  trial 
of  these  days  consists  just  in  the  fact  that  we  have  to 
surrender  so  much  of  our  Liberty  in  view  of  the  demands 
of  the  mihtary  machine.  But  that  will  pass.  In 
one  year  or  in  ten  the  war  will  be  over.  And  then 
the  question  of  the  real  hberty  of  our  people  will  be 
the  vital  question  of  the  hour.  It  will  not  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  return  to  our  former  measure  of  liberty. 
Our  sons  have  died  for  Hberty,  and  it  now  has  new 
and  august  claims  upon  us.  It  will  not  do  henceforth 
to  suffer  any  man  in  our  land  to  live  under  oppres¬ 
sion.  We  had  become  so  accustomed  to  the  industrial 
and  financial  oppressions  of  our  country  that  we 
hardly  reahsed  their  enormity.  But  they  must  not 
continue  if  we  would  escape  betraying  our  dead. 
There  were  a  miUion  males  Hving  in  our  country  before 
the  war,  in  the  bondage  that  is  measured  by  a  wage 
of  a  pound  a  week  or  less.  From  this  under  war  con¬ 
ditions  they  have  in  the  meantime  obtained  rehef. 
But  they  must  not  be  permitted  to  return  to  bondage 
after  the  war  if  we  are  to  be  able  to  speak  of  our 
country  as  the  abode  of  freedom. 

V 

That  last  thought  surely  opens  up  a  very  large  vision 
of  what  we  owe  to  our  dead.  They  died  to  give 
Britain  a  new  lease  of  free  Hfe.  They  died  because 
they  beUeved  Britain  to  be  worth  preserving  at  any 
cost — at  the  cost,  at  least,  of  all  they  had  to  give. 
Does  that  not  lay  on  us  an  obHgation  the  extent  of 
which  can  only  be  measured  by  the  preciousness  of 
their  Hves  to  see  to  it  that  Britain  in  days  to  come 
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shall  be  something  greater  than  the  Britain  of  the 
past.  There  is  no  great  cause  of  righteousness  which 
has  not  gained  a  new  urgency  and  a  new  solemnity 
since  for  us  and  our  heirs  men  paid  such  a  price. 

It  is  said,  for  instance,  that  Britain  is  the  most 
drunken  country  on  the  earth,  and  the  charge  cannot 
be  denied.  Can  we  let  that  continue  in  a  country 
for  which  such  a  price  has  been  paid  ?  It  is  notorious 
that  our  people  have  been  lured  or  driven  from  the 
land  to  hve  in  cities  which  rob  them  both  of  health 
and  joy, — to  stew  in  tenements  and  slum  dwelhngs 
which  are  an  offence  to  God,  and  an  outrage  upon 
humanity.  Can  we  let  that  continue  in  the  new  era 
which  is  coming,  and  in  which  we  shall  be  free  only 
because  of  the  number  of  our  martyrs  ? 

Every  year  just  now  there  pass  out  into  life  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  young  people  who  have  lost  already 
their  chance  of  making  hfe  a  great  or  joyous  thing. 
Their  health  has  been  enfeebled,  their  minds  are 
undeveloped,  their  interest  in  great  things  has  not 
been  awakened.  We  often  hear  men  rail  at  them 
because  they  give  way  to  drink,  or  join  in  clumsy 
agitations  with  a  good  deal  of  passion,  or  throw  away 
their  opportunities  when  they  get  them.  But  the 
wonder  is  that  they  are  not  worse.  Their  great  oppor¬ 
tunity — the  opportunity  for  real  education  and  for 
real  development  of  body  and  mind,  was  never  given 
to  them.  They  have  a  dumb  hunger  after  a  hfe  that 
will  be  congruous  with  their  real  natures,  but  no  such 
life  comes  their  way.  They  give  way  to  folly,  and 
seek  distraction  in  vice  of  many  kinds.  But  the 
guilt  of  it  is  not  all  theirs. 

These  things  were  always  a  stern  reproach  to  us, 
but  they  will  in  a  new  sense  be  for  our  everlasting 
shame  if  we  let  them  continue  in  days  to  come. 
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We  had  esteemed  property  before  life.  We  had 
made  the  former  trebly  secure,  while  we  wasted  the 
latter.  Profits  and  dividends  were  to  the  official 
mind  of  Britain  of  more  moment  than  health  and 
happiness  for  our  people.  We  let  millions  of  our 
men  live  as  something  little  better  than  the  cogs  in 
a  great  industrial  machine.  We  had  no  social  or 
industrial  order  which  bore  a  witness  to  the  fact  that 
man  is  a  son  of  God.  And  now  property  is  going  to 
be  once  more  secure  because  our  sons  have  themselves 
thrown  away  their  lives  in  a  gaUant  uncalculating 
devotion.  Even  those  who  might  have  said  that 
their  country  had  done  very  little  for  them  did  not 
say  any  such  thing.  With  a  sublime  self-forgetful¬ 
ness  they  went  to  give  their  all  for  that  country. 

But  their  sons  remain  with  us.  We  are  very  willing 
to  thrill  with  admiration  when  the  story  of  Tommy 
in  action  is  told.  We  shall  no  doubt  be  very  wiUing 
to  see  to  it  that  he  has  brass  tablets,  or  marble  slabs 
to  bear  permanent  witness  to  his  deeds.  We  can 
and  do  enjoy  the  sense  that  our  countrymen  proved 
themselves  to  be  made  of  such  fine  stuff.  But  what 
about  those  sons  !  Is  it  to  be  true  that  they  also  shall 
find  property  held  more  sacred  than  life  in  Britain  ? 
Are  their  fathers  to  have  died  in  order  that  they 
may  inherit  a  lot  no  more  just  than  that  of  those 
fathers  ?  Is  every  patriot  grave  in  France  or  Galli- 
poh,  in  Egypt  or  Mesopotamia  to  be  a  standing  reproach 
to  us  ? 


VI 

All  these  things  are  very  clear,  and  yet  they  do 
not  comprise  the  total  of  our  debt  to  our  fallen.  When 
I  use  the  expression  ‘  As  Tommy  sees  us,’  I  find  that 
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more  and  more  it  recalls  to  me  the  fact  that  Tommy 
even  though  he  has  fallen  sees  us  stiU.  And  with  what 
clarified  eyes  he  must  see  us !  In  this  life  he  moved, 
as  do  the  rest  of  us,  amidst  prejudice  and  passions 
which  distorted  his  vision.  He  did  not  always  care 
in  any  way  for  the  things  of  God.  He  attempted 
the  enterprise  of  life  without  a  living  faith.  Though 
he  came  of  believing  fathers  he  did  not  always  know 
that  only  through  their  faith  had  his  fathers  been 
great.  His  patriotism  was  something  less  than  a 
burning  desire  to  see  his  countrymen  living  daily  in 
obedience  to  God.  But  surely  now  he  knows  better. 
Surely  now  that  he  is  beyond  the  mists,  he  knows 
that  nothing  can  make  Britain  great  but  the  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  God  in  Christ !  Surely  it  must  be  his 
dearest  desire  that  the  country  for  which  he  died 
should  enthrone  God  in  its  midst,  and  walk  sincerely 
in  His  ways !  Those  boys  of  ours  who  have  passed 
on  know  now  that  all  our  failures  were  at  bottom 
failures  in  belief.  They  know  the  root  of  aU  our 
woes  was  just  the  neglect  of  God.  And  now  as  they 
watch,  it  must  be  with  a  prayer  in  their  very  hearts  • 
that  we  may  found  our  national  life  for  the  future  on 
the  only  foundation  which  can  abide — that  we  set 
ourselves  to  do  the  will  of  God,  and  to  make  of  Him 
our  real  King.  If  out  of  the  war  we  were  to  learn 
that  lesson,  the  war  would  indeed  be  worth  all  that 
we  have  paid  for  it,  or  shall  yet  pay  for  it,  in  blood 
and  tears.  But  if  not  it  will  have  been  fought  in 
vain,  and  our  boys  who  watch  us  will  watch  only 
in  sorrow, — sorrow  for  us  that  we  should  still  refuse 
our  real  life — sorrow  for  God  that  His  children  should 
still  be  rebels. 

To  be  compassed  about  with  such  witnesses,  and 
not  to  lay  aside  the  sin  which  besets  us — to  have 
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suffered  so  and  not  to  learn — to  have  received  the 
judgments  of  God  through  war,  and  not  to  go  on  to 
receive  His  blessing  through  obedience — that  surely 
would  be  the  ultimate  tragedy  that  could  overtake 
us  as  a  nation ! 


XII 

DOBS  THE  CHURCH  REALLY  CARE  ? 

I 

There  are  probably  as  many  different  kinds  of  chaplain 
in  the  army  as  there  are  ministers  at  home.  It  was, 
however,  my  good  fortune  to  meet  a  large  number  of 
truly  devoted  and  large-hearted  chaplains,  and  to 
come  in  time  to  hear  what  both  officers  and  men 
felt  about  their  work.  Whether  they  ever  receive 
military  honours  or  not,  they  have  received  something 
far  better,  namely  the  sincere  respect  and  affection 
of  hundreds  of  men. 

One  way,  however,  in  which  this  appreciation  ex¬ 
pressed  itself  may  weU  give  all  church  people  pause. 
Again  and  again  I  heard  of  Tommies  who  had  said, 
either  in  conversation  or  in  letters,  that  the  work  of 
their  chaplains  was  making  them  begin  to  think  that  the 
Church  reaUy  cares  about  the  average  man.  It  came 
home,  in  fact,  to  many  a  man  for  the  first  time  in  the 
army  that  the  Church  has  an  interest  in  his  welfare, 
and  has  a  place  for  him  in  her  heart. 

Now  on  the  face  of  it  this  may  seem  a  curious  thing. 
I  can  well  imagine  many  a  member  of  the  home  church 
saying,  ‘  How  can  any  one  doubt  that  the  Church 
cares  about  the  masses  of  the  people  both  collectively 
and  individually  ?  Do  we  not  constantly  discuss  the 
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question,  how  to  get  in  the  people  1  Do  we  not 
organise  great  missions  from  time  to  time  ?  Are  not 
home  mission  organisations  a  central  part  of  the 
mechanism  of  the  Church  \  Is  it  not  assumed  among 
us  that  we  want  to  win  the  masses  for  Christ  ? 

Yes,  I  am  sure  it  is  assumed.  And  yet  thousands 
of  ordinary  men  have  grown  to  maturity  without  ever 
learning  to  think  of  the  Church  as  an  institution  that 
cares  about  their  welfare,  or  really  wants  them  in  any 
sincere  and  real  sense. 

For  which  reason  I  believe  it  would  be  of  the  utmost 
value  for  the  Church  if  we  were  all  to  face  sincerely 
the  question,  ‘  Do  we  want  the  mass  of  the  people  %  ’ 
There  is  no  doubt  of  course  that  aU  of  us  would  like 
to  hear  of  their  being  in  the  Church.  We  would  like 
to  be  able  to  think  that  our  Scottish  churches  embrace 
practically  the  whole  nation.  It  would  be  most  com¬ 
forting  to  our  consciences  if  there  were  no  mass  of 
unchurched  people  in  the  land,  and  if  the  Church  were 
able  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  whole  nation.  Further 
we  would  Like  to  hear  that  all  the  people  in  Britain 
are  Christians — that  they  live  sober,  chaste,  and 
believing  lives.  It  is  most  disturbing  to  know  that 
there  is  any  considerable  mass  of  unbehef  in  the 
country,  or  that  drunkenness  and  impurity  are  common. 
The  social  consequences  of  these  things  are  disastrous, 
and  all  law-abiding  citizens  would  of  course  prefer 
that  aU  our  people  lived  under  the  constraint  of  the 
Christian  standard  of  life.  The  veriest  unbeliever 
and  the  most  whole-hearted  worldling  might  well 
combine  to  wish  that  the  mass  of  the  people  were 
being  brought  under  the  control  of  a  Christian 
institution. 

But  to  want  the  people  in  that  sense  or  in  any 
similar  sense  will  not  bring  the  people  any  nearer. 
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Ministers  may  wish  that  they  could  see  the  names 
of  the  masses  on  their  communion  rolls.  Treasurers 
may  wish  that  they  could  hear  their  pennies  falling 
into  the  plate.  Committees  may  wish  that  they  could 
hear  the  last  of  the  ‘  Home  Mission  problem.’  But 
all  these  things  will  not  bring  the  people  any  nearer. 
The  questions  we  need  to  ask  ourselves  are  much  more 
intimate  questions  than  these.  Do  we  want  the 
men  in  corduroys  and  the  women  in  shawls  in  our 
pews  ?  Are  we  willing  or  able  to  offer  them  genuine  and 
hearty  fellowship  ?  Are  we  prepared  to  make  friends 
of  them  ?  Do  we  wish  to  have  them  in  the  Church 
on  the  understanding  that  we  stand  there  on  a  basis 
of  real  equality  with  them  ?  Do  we  want  the  Church 
to  be  an  institution  in  which  wealth  shall  not  bring 
prestige  and  the  social  distinctions  of  the  world  shall 
be  forgotten  ?  It  is  one  thing  to  want  to  hear  of 
‘  mission  *  churches  being  crowded.  It  is  another 
thing  to  want  the  people  of  all  classes  in  ‘  our  con¬ 
gregation.’  Many  people  are  inclined  to  wish  to 
worship  God  on  Sundays  in  the  same  sort  of  society 
in  which  they  live  through  the  week.  But  in  Christian 
society  at  the  first  there  was  a  large  intermixture  of 
publicans  and  sinners,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
many  of  us  want  to  be  in  that  sort  of  society  now. 
Again  and  again  I  have  known  of  poor  and  lonely 
men  who  went  once  to  the  church  which  happened 
to  be  nearest  to  their  homes.  Nobody  spoke  to  them. 
From  the  first  they  felt  ‘  out  of  it.’  The  whole  ex¬ 
perience  was  an  uncomfortable  one,  and  they  did 
not  go  back.  They  certainly  could  not  feel  that  that 
particular  church  wanted  them. 

It  is  this  sort  of  thing  that  is  responsible  for  the 
impression  which  is  so  common  among  the  ordinary 
people  of  the  country  that  the  Church  does  not  want 
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them.  Careless  and  wayward  men  feel  that  the 
Church  is  an  institution  for  respectable  and  correct 
people,  and  is  therefore  no  place  for  them.  Even 
when  impulses  of  a  higher  kind  stir  within  them,  and 
they  wish  that  they  could  make  a  new  start,  they 
are  kept  away  from  church  by  shyness  and  a  fear  that 
their  welcome  would  not  be  hearty.  When  a  man  of 
some  means  and  education  joins  a  particular  congre¬ 
gation  it  is  felt  by  the  members  to  be  an  event.  But 
when  a  prodigal  turns  in  and  sits  in  a  corner,  the  joy 
that  is  felt  among  the  angels  in  the  presence  of  God 
is  very  often  not  felt  by  the  members  of  that  particular 
church.  The  clothes  of  the  prodigal  are  generally 
shabby  :  his  body  is  not  always  clean  :  his  manners 
are  not  always  good :  his  tastes  are  not  refined. 
That  is  just  because  he  is  a  prodigal,  and  just  for  that 
reason  he  needs  the  Church  very  much.  But  the 
respectable  and  well-doing  people  who  sit  in  the  church 
in  their  Sunday  clothes  are  apt  to  feel  that  he  is  out 
of  keeping  with  the  whole  occasion,  and  so  to  fail  to 
imitate  the  father  of  the  prodigal.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  the  prodigal  does  not  often  come  ?  It  is  true  that 
there  are  ‘  free  seats  ’  in  most  churches — in  the  least 
desirable  part  of  the  church.  It  is  true  also  that  often 
notices  are  exposed  to  view  saying,  ‘  All  strangers 
cordially  invited.’  But  these  things  do  not  consti¬ 
tute  a  welcome  for  human  beings.  The  only  welcome 
that  will  achieve  anything  must  be  a  welcome  by  the 
heart.  In  that  sense  do  we  want  the  people  ?  Twenty 
years  of  experience  have  produced  in  me  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  Church  may  have  the  people  whenever 
the  Church  really  and  sincerely  wants  them.  But  to 
want  them  is  a  spiritual  achievement  of  the  highest 
kind,  and  the  Church  has  not  yet  attained  to  it* 
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II 

A  second  question  that  is  of  fundamental  importance 
in  this  connection  is  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
Church  has  ever  been  deeply  concerned  about  the 
wrongs  and  sufferings  of  the  mass  of  the  nation, — 
the  question,  in  fact,  as  to  whether  church  people 
have  ever  been  the  effective  champions  of  the  health, 
the  liberties,  and  the  just  rights  of  the  average 
man. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  raise  at  this  point  the  issue 
as  to  whether  the  Church  as  an  institution  ought  to 
enter  the  political  arena.  The  question  is  one  as  to 
whether  the  Church  by  its  teaching  has  ever  produced 
a  body  of  citizens  who  were  sincerely  determined  to 
see  justice  done,  and  who  would  not  compromise  with 
the  wrongs  which  oppress  the  feebler  brethren  in  our 
state. 

And  beyond  all  question  the  average  man  believes 
that  in  this  matter  the  Church  has  been  found  utterly 
wanting.  He  has  fought  a  long  fight  for  justice, 
and  as  he  looks  back  now  on  a  considerable  measure 
of  success  he  declares  that  the  Church  never  gave  him 
any  effective  assistance,  directly  or  indirectly. 

He  or  his  fathers  were  driven  off  the  land  in  Scot¬ 
land  to  sink  or  swim  in  our  unhealthy  cities,  and 
church  people  offered  no  effective  protest.  The  houses 
that  were  built  for  his  accommodation  in  the  towns 
were  disgracefully  crowded  together,  and  were  deplor¬ 
ably  hostile  to  health  ;  yet  church  people  saw  the 
thing  happening,  and  let  it  go  on.  His  wages  up 
to  the  outbreak  of  war  were  still  shamefully  low — 
but  church  people  seemed  to  think  the  thing  inevit¬ 
able,  and  did  not  take  up  the  cause  of  these  sweated 
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workers.  His  hours  were  often  cruelly  long,  and  the 
conditions  of  his  employment  were  often  inhuman, 
but  it  was  not  from  the  Church  that  the  outcry 
against  these  things  came. 

His  education  has  never  yet  amounted  to  a  real 
education,  and  his  chance  of  taking  advantage  of  what 
education  was  offered  to  him  was  often  taken  from 
him  by  the  conditions  in  which  he  lived,  and  yet  though 
the  Church  in  the  past  did  great  things  for  educa¬ 
tion,  she  has  not  yet  won  for  the  people  an  education 
adequate  to  the  needs  of  modern  life. 

His  needs  in  the  matter  of  medical  attention  and 
dental  attention  have  been  necessarily  very  great, 
but  those  needs  have  not  yet  been  properly  met, 
and  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  Christian  community 
has  been  distressed  about  the  fact.  In  the  organisa¬ 
tion  of  modem  industry  the  average  man  is  reduced 
to  something  little  better  than  a  cog  in  the  wheels  of 
a  great  mechanism.  He  has  had  no  say  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  conditions  of  his  labour,  and  has  had  no  voice 
in  the  management  of  the  great  works  in  which  he 
makes  his  livelihood.  And  though  this  involves  the 
treatment  of  men  as  if  they  were  machines,  and  a 
total  neglect  of  the  fact  that  they  are  really  sons  of 
God,  the  body  of  Christian  people  have  not  yet  felt 
any  constraint  laid  upon  them  to  introduce  another 
and  a  better  system.  The  present  system  involves  a 
hundred  different  antagonisms — master  against  man 
— man  against  man — firm  against  firm, — agent  against 
agent,  and  it  is  bad  for  the  soul  of  man  to  live  amidst 
constant  antagonisms  of  that  sort.  Yet  the  champions 
of  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  race  have  not  seemed 
to  be  deeply  concerned.  In  an  age  which  has  seen 
an  enormous  extension  of  the  productive  powers 
of  man,  and  in  which  the  fruits  of  civilisation  have 
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been  vastly  multiplied,  those  fruits  have  none  the  less 
been  so  divided  that  the  mass  of  men  have  been  shut 
out  from  any  participation  in  them,  and  yet  thousands 
of  believers  have  accepted  that  injustice  as  if  it  belonged 
to  the  permanent  nature  of  things.  Though  Christ 
called  His  followers  to  the  task  of  setting  up  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven,  and  therefore  committed  them 
to  an  opposition  to  all  forms  of  oppression,  those 
followers  have  of  late  grown  so  accustomed  to  the 
oppressions  in  our  midst,  that  it  would  almost  seem 
as  if  they  had  pronounced  them  ‘  sad  but  inevitable.’ 

The  Church  has  on  the  whole  been  very  faithful  in 
denouncing  and  exposing  the  sins  to  which  the  average 
man  is  addicted.  She  has  spoken  strong  words  about 
drunkenness,  impurity,  and  insubordination,  but  she 
has  not  been  so  bold  in  speaking  of  the  common  sin 
of  neglecting  the  rights  of  others,  and  of  using  others 
merely  as  means  to  one’s  own  enrichment.  She  has 
not  in  fact  been  the  champion  of  the  poor  in  the 
modern  world* 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  poor  have  been  left  to  fight 
their  own  battle.  They  have  not  fought  it  without 
some  small  measure  of  success.  By  uniting  in  Trades 
Unions,  and  by  using  the  drastic  method  of  the  strike, 
they  have  sensibly  increased  their  wages,  and  with 
them  their  means  for  a  wider  life.  It  has  been  a  rough 
and  sometimes  a  violent  contest,  and  in  the  heat  of 
it  a  hundred  deplorable  things  have  been  done  by 
both  sides.  But  once  again  the  Church  has  been  much 
more  apt  to  speak  about  the  sins  of  strikers,  than  of 
the  avarice  of  shareholders  and  employers  in  general 
which  has  driven  the  workers  to  strike  because  they 
knew  of  no  other  means  whereby  they  might  obtain 
justice. 

And  thus  the  impression  has  gone  abroad  among 
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the  wage-earners  of  the  country  that  the  Church,  as 
they  put  it,  ‘  preaches  to  please  a  certain  class.’  They 
are  firmly  convinced  that  on  the  whole  the  Church  is 
in  alliance  with  wealth  and  capital,  and  is  to  that 
extent  indifferent  to  the  case  of  the  poor. 

There  have  been  of  course  numerous  and  conspicuous 
exceptions  among  churchmen.  Shaftesbury  was  but 
the  first  of  a  truly  apostolic  line  of  reformers  who  have 
been  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  Christ  through  a  life¬ 
time  of  brave  struggling  to  win  justice  for  our  ex¬ 
ploited  masses.  Perhaps  to-day  we  are  even  on  the 
eve  of  a  great  change  in  the  Church  herself,  after  which 
it  will  be  plain  to  all  men  that  the  modern'^  Church  is 
as  truly  the  friend  of  the  poor  man  as  was  her  Master 
Himself. 

Up  till  now,  however,  the  very  reformers  who  arose 
within  the  Church  have  worked  all  through  their 
lives  with  a  sad  sense  upon  them  that  the  Church  as  a 
whole  was  not  with  them,  and  that  if  only  the  Church 
were  fully  awakened  victory  complete  and  full  would 
be  an  easy  thing.  The  Church  has  been  very  busy 
indeed  at  times,  making  sure  that  her  own  rights  were 
respected.  She  has  been  also  very  busy  in  contro¬ 
versy,  and  in  the  conflicts  which  arise  from  ecclesi¬ 
astical  differences.  She  has  cared  a  great  deal  about 
her  buildings,  and  her  ritual,  and  her  internal  organisa¬ 
tion.  She  has  even  done  great  things  in  the  realm 
of  scholarship.  But  to  the  average  man  it  seems  as 
if  the  great  practical  tasks  that  confront  her  at  her 
very  doors  have  on  the  whole  been  neglected.  And 
the  result  is  that  the  average  man  feels  that  the  Church 
cares  very  much  about  things  which  do  not  interest 
him,  and  very  little  about  the  wrongs  and  injustices 
under  which  he  labours  year  after  year. 

The  Church  has  often  made  things  very  much  worse 
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in  this  connection,  by  asserting  that  these  practical 
questions  which  engross  our  poorer  brethren  are  after 
all  materialistic.  She  has  thus  often  implied  that  it  is 
no  part  of  her  business  to  be  concerned  about  them. 
Sentiments  of  that  kind  are  very  popular  among 
certain  well-nourished  gentlemen  who  wear  expensive 
clothes,  and  they  are  not  altogether  in  disrepute  among 
ministers  with  large  stipends.  The  ones  with  small 
stipends  know  only  too  well  that  it  is  quite  impos¬ 
sible  to  separate  the  question  of  a  man’s  material 
condition  from  the  question  of  his  spiritual  health. 
And  the  poor  men  of  the  country  know  that  with 
bitter  certainty.  They  rebel  against  their  lot  just 
because  the  spirit  that  is  within  them  is  hungry 
for  a  larger  life — because  they  want,  to  begin  with, 
to  be  able  to  have  healthy  bodies — because  they 
want  to  be  able  to  express  their  parental  love  by 
giving  their  children  a  healthy  upbringing  and  the 
good  start  in  life  which  comes  from  good  nourishment 
and  a  sound  education, — because  they  want  to  get 
out  from  under  the  burden  of  anxiety  that  weighs 
them  down,  and  to  have  free  minds  for  truth,  beauty 
and  worship,  and  free  hearts  for  love  and  friendship. 
The  poor  man  in  a  modern  city  is  a  man  always  fight¬ 
ing  forces  that  threaten  his  life  :  he  lives  a  narrow 
life  amidst  uncertainties  which  rob  him  of  rest :  he 
has  to  be  constantly  thinking  about  money.  In 
such  circumstances  the  mind  does  not  have  a  chance 
to  exert  its  full  power  and  the  soul  is  embarrassed. 
The  discipline  of  a  fight  with  poverty  has  proved  a 
splendid  thing  for  many  a  man  in  his  youth.  But 
nobody  who  has  had  to  live  through  life  in  constant 
anxiety  about  the  necessary  means  of  life  has  any 
doubt  about  it  that  poverty  of  that  type  and  degree  is 
essentially  depressing. 
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Our  depressed  poor  are  tragically  clear  about  it, 
and  any  institution  that  seems  to  them  to  deny  it 
necessarily  arouses  their  hostility.  A  Church  that 
would  claim  to  care  about  their  souls  while  utterly 
indifferent  to  the  state  of  their  bodies  would  seem  to 
them  simply  a  silly  church,  that  was  not  taking  account 
of  the  plain  truth  about  this  incarnate  life  of  ours. 

And  thus  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  mass  of  the 
people  in  our  country  really  do  remain  in  doubt  as 
to  whether  the  Church  really  cares  about  them. 

A  few  roundly  assert  that  she  does  not.  The  majority 
think  it  an  open  question.  At  the  best,  the  Church 
is  under  suspicion.  It  is  plain  that  the  Church  has 
plenty  room  within  her  borders  for  those  who  in  busi¬ 
ness  oppress  the  poor.  Slum  lords  and  sweating 
employers  are  not  always  without  honour  in  her 
councils.  She  takes  large  sums  from  men  whose 
money  is  mostly  blood  money.  The  conflict  between 
God  and  Mammon  would  seem  to  have  been  patched 
up  in  some  corners  of  the  ecclesiastical  world.  And 
the  ordinary  man,  even  though  himself  an  irreligious 
man,  is  frankly  scandalised. 

Is  it  really  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that  ‘  Missions  ’ 
to  the  poor  are  not  a  great  success.  The  Church  has 
still  THE  word  of  life  to  declare.  Many  of  her  ministers 
declare  it  with  sincerity  and  passion.  But  the  suspi¬ 
cion  about  the  Church  of  which  I  have  spoken  proves 
fatal.  To  a  large  extent  we  stand  in  a  position  which 
prevents  our  being  true  ambassadors  for  Christ. 
Men  will  not  hear  a  Church  which  they  believe  to  be 
indifferent  to  their  vital  interests.  They  are  partly 
disinclined  by  the  very  conditions  of  their  life  from 
attending  to  spiritual  things,  and  they  are  still  more 
inclined  to  distrust  the  whole  institution  which  stands 
behind  the  preacher. 
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Might  it  not  be  said  with  certainty  that  we  must 
love  men  first,  if  ever  we  are  to  win  them  in  the  name 
of  Christ.  Well !  in  the  old  pre-war  days  I  used  to 
be  much  in  slum  districts.  I  knew  of  a  garret  where 
a  man  sewed  trousers  by  hand,  and  managed  at  the 
best  to  make  about  18s.  to  20s.  a  week.  I  knew 
another,  where  a  woman  mended  old  clothes  and  barely 
made  a  shilling  a  day,  another  yet,  where  a  shirtmaker 
worked  for  a  wage  of  one  penny  an  hour.  I  knew  of 
many  houses  into  which  the  sun  never  shone,  and  in 
which  children  were  being  brought  up.  I  knew  others 
in  which  the  smell  was  permanently  almost  choking, 
and  of  others,  built  on  back  lands,  which  could  only  be 
reached  by  walking  through  filth.  I  knew  girls  regu¬ 
larly  employed  in  shops,  who  by  the  end  of  the  week 
were  so  tired  they  could  hardly  speak,  and  whose 
youth  was  being  stolen  from  them  in  a  year  or  two. 
I  knew  of  whole  bodies  of  men  in  the  labour  world, 
whose  wage  of  less  than  £1  a  week  made  it  imperative 
for  them  to  live  in  one-roomed  houses,  and  condemned 
them  to  wear  always  one  rough  suit  of  clothes,  in 
which  they  utterly  refused  to  go  to  church.  I  walked 
the  dreary,  dark,  and  dirty  streets,  smelt  the  smells, 
listened  to  the  noises,  watched  the  people  and  realised 
their  lot,  until  it  seemed  to  me  no  less  than  a  crime 
that  any  child  should  be  suffered  to  grow  up  in  any 
inferno  of  that  sort, — till  indeed  it  seemed  that  the 
civilisation  that  could  produce  and  tolerate  such 
things  was  an  organised  denial  of  God. 

And  then  I  used  to  turn  to  the  bodies  of  church 
people  I  knew.  I  found  them  largely  ignorant — and 
what  was  worse,  disinclined  to  face  the  facts.  I 
found  they  regarded  a  social  enthusiast  as  rather  a 
bore,  and  were  at  the  very  best  only  mildly  interested 
in  the  whole  question  of  reform.  They  seemed  to 
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have  a  very  real  pleasure  in  the  internal  life  of  their 
churches,  but  they  did  not  seem  to  constitute  any 
real  force  for  the  changing  of  the  world  that  was 
undoing  their  fellowmen  in  thousands  every  year. 

Do  we  in  the  Church  love  the  people  ?  The  people 
ought  to  know,  and  they  think  not. 

Ah  yes,  it  is  true  that  there  are  things  the  people 
need  more  even  than  clean  healthy  houses,  and 
generous  wages.  They  need  the  knowledge  of  the 
God  for  whose  communion  and  fellowship  they  were 
created.  And  the  Church  ought  to  be  the  means  of 
bringing  to  them  that  knowledge.  But  she  cannot 
do  it.  She  is  not  doing  it.  Her  record  is  fatal  to 
her.  She  is  not  clean  of  the  sin  of  compromise.  She 
has  the  truth  and  yet  cannot  be  a  faithful  steward  of 
it.  The  people  suffer  and  she  does  not  seem  to  know 
it.  They  cry  and  she  does  not  understand.  They  sin 
and  still  she  does  not  understand.  The  people  have 
a  dim  perception  of  the  fact  that  the  Church’s  Master 
knows  and  understands,  and  for  that  reason  they 
suspect  the  Church  even  as  a  witness  to  that  Master. 

It  is  not  a  mission  to  the  people  that  is  needed. 
It  is  a  dispensation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  within  the  Church 
herself. 


XIII 

JESUS 

‘  And  Jesus  began  to  be  about  thirty  years  of  age.’ 

He  was  young  and  strong  of  body,  for  He  had  worked 
hard  as  an  artisan.  He  must  have  known  many  of 
the  days  which  leave  a  worker  aching  in  every  hmb, 
and  He  had  the  complete  mastery  over  aU  His  muscles 
which  can  only  be  won  in  such  a  way.  We  never  hear 
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of  His  being  ill,  and  He  must  have  had  that  fine 
mascuhne  beauty  which  comes  with  perfect  health. 
He  walked  with  the  grace  that  belongs  to  the  strong 
and  the  free,  and  held  the  vital  forces  of  a  complete 
manhood  in  reserve  for  any  emergency.  He  had  no 
kinship  with  the  pale  and  sickly  types  of  sainthood, 
but  belonged  to  the  happy  sons  of  the  open  air. 
He  was  of  those  whom  labour  has  made  dignified. 
For  His  wonderful  mental  and  moral  Life  He  had  the 
basis  of  a  perfect  physique. 

Like  aU  strong  men,  he  was  reserved.  He  almost 
never  spoke  about  His  feehngs,  or  let  others  see  into 
His  inner  life.  He  was  not  one  of  those  who  talk 
much  about  themselves,  and  He  did  not  make  His 
own  experiences  the  subject  matter  of  His  teaching. 
Even  to  His  nearest  friends  He  remained  something 
of  a  mystery,  and  there  were  times  when  they  felt 
they  must  not  intrude  upon  the  sanctity  of  His  soh- 
tude.  He  had  great  conflicts  to  go  through,  but  He 
endured  them  alone,  and  kept  His  sorrows  and  His 
trials  to  Himself.  His  religion  was  an  overmastering 
thing,  but  it  did  not  produce  emotional  outbursts, 
or  express  itself  in  effusions  of  sentiment.  He  was 
always  a  quiet  man. 

There  was  a  strange  majesty  about  Him.  He  held 
no  offices  and  possessed  no  official  authority,  but  He 
had  a  moral  authority  which  was  nearly  irresistible. 
Even  vile  men  felt  it,  and  were  afraid  of  His  enormous 
power.  He  did  not  command.  Men  gave  way  before 
Him.  Individuals  almost  never  dared  to  oppose  Him, 
and  it  was  not  tiU  a  great  many  had  plotted  together 
that  they  dared  to  try  to  break  him.  When  He  spoke 
aU  men  turned  to  listen.  When  He  was  present  nobody 
else  seemed  to  count.  He  had  that  mysterious  power 
called  the  power  of  personality,  which  carves  its  own 
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way  in  the  world,  and  does  not  need  the  weapons  of 
authority.  His  ordinary  words  carried  with  them 
their  own  demonstration,  just  because  they  were  the 
manifest  outcome  of  a  perfect  sincerity.  And  when 
He  did  allow  Himself  to  speak  with  passion.  His 
listeners  must  have  been  afraid.  His  whirling  words 
carried  with  them  a  power  so  terrific  that  to  this  day 
they  almost  produce  terror. 

They  said  of  Him  that  He  was  meek.  And  where 
He  himself  was  concerned  He  was  indeed  always  un¬ 
resisting.  He  took  no  steps  against  His  enemies,  and 
suffered  the  worst  that  they  could  do  to  Him  without 
a  murmur.  Before  cruel  and  unjust  judges  He  stood 
silent.  Those  who  would  hector  and  bully  Him  found 
He  would  not  meet  them  with  their  own  weapons. 
The  servants  of  the  slaughter-house  found  Him  dumb. 
His  meekness  was  the  outcome  of  a  perfect  self-mastery, 
and  a  perfect  self-surrender.  But  when  the  interests 
of  the  weak  were  concerned.  He  could  be  stern  and 
strong.  Those  who  oppressed  widows’  houses  found  a 
relentless  opponent  in  Him.  Those  who  abused  little 
children  discovered  that  His  anger  could  be  terrible. 
When  once  He  found  men  defiling  the  holy  place  in 
Jerusalem,  He  swept  them  before  Him  in  the  might 
of  a  holy  wrath  that  sent  them  hurrying  away  shaken 
and  afraid. 

He  was  wholly  without  fear.  In  the  story  of  His 
life  we  read  that  at  one  time  or  another  fear  moved 
all  the  other  characters.  The  rulers  feared  the  people 
on  the  one  hand  and  Csesar  on  the  other.  The  priests 
feared  the  rulers.  The  mob  were  afraid  of  the  autho¬ 
rities.  Even  the  disciples  grew  afraid  at  the  last  and 
forsook  Him.  But  Jesus  alone  was  never  afraid. 
He  lived  out  His  life  in  the  face  of  opposition  which 
grew  gradually  more  sullen  and  more  dangerous, 
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but  it  never  deflected  Him  by  a  hair’s  breadth  from  His 
chosen  career.  He  faced  crafty  priests,  angry  soldiers, 
and  vindictive  rulers  with  a  composure  that  was  never 
broken.  He  even  stood  unmoved  before  the  howling 
mob.  It  was  one  of  the  things  which  lashed  His 
enemies  into  fury  that  they  could  not  make  Him  afraid. 
There  came  a  day  when  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem  meant 
for  Him  certain  death.  He  could  easily  have  re¬ 
mained  in  the  country.  He  could  have  lived  on  for 
years  possibly  had  He  chosen  to  be  prudent  and  clever. 
He  could  have  found  a  thousand  reasons  to  excuse 
such  a  course.  But  honour  pointed  to  Jerusalen, 
and  so  to  Jerusalem  He  went.  It  was  not  like  going 
over  the  top,  when  a  man  at  least  has  a  chance  of 
coming  through.  It  was  not  even  taking  the  chance 
of  a  clean  bullet-wound  that  ends  everything  in  a 
moment.  It  was  facing  certain  death  with  torture 
as  a  preliminary.  Yet  He  steadfastly  set  His  face  to  go 
to  Jerusalem.  Among  the  very  brave  He  comes  first. 

And  yet  this  strong,  brave,  quiet  man,  was  also 
delightfully  genial  in  common  life.  He  was  the  kind 
of  man  round  whom  children  gather  with  confidence. 
He  loved  to  have  them  about  Him,  and  enjoyed  the 
beauty  of  their  simplicity.  All  simple  souls  were 
drawn  to  Him  ;  and  though  the  sole  concern  in  life 
for  Him  was  religion,  the  ordinary  moral  failures  of 
the  country  found  His  society  a  pure  joy.  He  was 
interested  in  ordinary  affairs,  and  the  employments 
of  ordinary  men.  Human  life  seemed  to  have  a 
value  in  His  eyes  in  all  its  forms.  Fishermen  and 
artisans  and  merchants  and  soldiers  and  farmers 
all  found  that  He  knew  all  about  their  lives.  He  was 
not  the  least  like  the  scholars  or  professionally  religious 
men  who  live  apart  from  real  life.  By  choice  He  lived 
in  the  midst  of  men,  and  He  had  a  passionate  liking 
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for  ordinary  society.  Men  found  it  good  to  be  with 
Him.  He  exercised  over  them  that  subtle  fascina¬ 
tion  which  cannot  be  analysed,  but  to  experience 
which  is  a  great  joy.  He  was  strong,  and  able,  and 
great-hearted,  and  yet  the  ignorant  and  faulty  people 
of  His  day  were  not  uncomfortable  in  His  society. 
The  very  men  who  hated  priests  hurried  after  Him, 
and  followed  Him  about  fascinated.  He  was  quite 
different  from  all  the  prophets  and  religious  leaders 
who  had  gone  before  Him. 

There  was  one  sin  indeed  which  drew  from  Him  a 
torrent  of  passionate  invective.  For  the  insincere 
professors  of  religion — the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  of 
His  day — He  had  such  scathing  words  of  scorn  that 
even  to  read  them  is  terrible  still.  For  those  who 
made  God  seem  unlovely  to  men  it  would  seem  He 
felt  no  words  to  be  too  strong.  But  for  the  rest  He 
did  not  seem  greatly  concerned  to  denounce  sinners. 
Sin  was  always  ashamed  of  itself  in  His  presence,  and 
He  let  it  stand  at  that.  No  man  could  utter  profane 
or  vile  words  before  Him,  or  plot  any  evil  while  He 
was  there.  His  rebukes  were  the  unspoken  rebukes 
of  a  perfectly  pure  soul.  And  for  His  own  part  He 
seemed  much  more  concerned  to  appreciate  what  was 
attractive  in  men.  Beyond  all  question  He  enjoyed 
their  society.  Impulses  of  affection  and  appreciation 
■passed  between  them  and  Him  till  aU  felt  the  joy  of 
companionship  in  an  acute  form.  He  really  loved 
men.  He  did  not  assume  a  loving  attitude  as  a  matter 
of  duty,  or  piously  endure  the  people  while  in  His 
heart  disliking  them.  On  the  contrary,  He  loved 
them.  He  was  incapable  of  any  pretence,  and  He 
loved  men  because  in  all  of  them  He  found  something 
to  love.  He  had  the  seeing  eye  that  discovers  the 
human  jewels  which  are  hidden  under  ugly  faults  and 
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clumsy  manners.  It  was  because  He  found  some 
reason  for  believing  in  them,  and  hoping  concerning 
them,  that  men  were  so  drawn  to  Him, 

There  was  a  certain  passion  of  pity  in  Him,  which 
dominated  His  life.  For  the  poor  and  sick — for 
prisoners  and  captives — for  all  the  victims  of  man’s 
oppression  He  had  an  acute  sympathy  and  He  made 
Himself  their  champion  from  the  first.  He  declared 
it  to  be  the  will  of  God  that  such  wrongs  should  cease 
on  this  earth,  and  announced  the  coming  of  a  kingdom 
in  which  they  should  be  no  more.  He  accepted  the 
challenge  of  every  evil,  cruel,  unjust,  greedy,  and  in¬ 
sanitary  force  in  the  world.  He  had  a  faith  that 
God  is  stronger  than  all  such  powers,  and  that  in  a 
world  to  which  God  was  fully  revealed  they  must 
end.  For  His  own  part  He  used  His  life  in  that 
conflict.  He  was  incapable  of  content  while  one  weak 
woman  or  helpless  child  was  suffering  injustice,  and 
He  lived  in  the  power  of  a  pity  which  condemned 
Him  to  permanent  agony  so  long  as  such  evils  continued. 
He  knew  from  the  first  that  to  champion  the  weak, 
the  poor,  and  the  oppressed  was  to  raise  against 
Himself  the  hatred  of  the  strong,  the  rich,  and  the 
tyrannous.  He  knew  that  in  the  end  they  would 
kiU  Him.  But  of  that  He  made  nothing.  He  knew 
also  that  by  dying  in  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  He 
would  secure  for  it  ultimate  victory.  He  could  not 
be  bought.  He  could  not  even  be  persuaded  to 
moderation  by  considerations  of  poHcy.  He  did  not 
understand  compromise.  He  told  the  stern  unbend¬ 
ing  truth  to  the  rich  and  powerful,  while  He  stood 
face  to  face  with  them.  He  did  not  explain  away 
the  demands  of  the  law  of  God  until  they  became  easy 
to  reconcile  with  a  comfortable  worldUness. 

It  is  plain  that  He  lived  life  on  the  levels  where  it  is 
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always  risky.  It  was  for  Him  an  adventure  in  which 
He  always  had  great  forces  against  Him.  He  needed 
all  His  quiet  strength,  and  His  consummate  bravery. 
He  needed  a  spirit  that  could  not  be  conquered  by 
fear.  It  was  His  lot  to  take  great  risks  and  to  take 
them  daily. 

The  strain  of  it  was  tremendous.  There  were 
times  when  He  had  to  go  away,  and  be  with  God 
through  long  lonely  nights  in  order  to  recover  His 
strength.  But  from  such  times  He  always  emerged 
serene  and  strong  again.  He  was  perpetually  on 
active  service,  and  never  knew  the  respite  of  a  safe 
life  in  a  retired  home.  The  cross  on  which  He  died 
was  on  His  shoulders  all  through  His  days.  He 
had  a  great  affectionate  heart,  and  yet  had  to  see 
friend  after  friend  depart  and  to  discover  that  His 
calling  was  making  Him  intensely  lonely.  He  had 
all  our  human  longings  for  joy  and  ease,  but  He  had 
to  forgo  them  in  order  to  be  true  to  His  destiny. 
His  life  was  in  many  respects  like  the  soldier’s,  the 
explorer’s,  the  pioneer’s,  or  that  of  a  traveller  in  Arctic 
regions.  It  was  a  perpetual  endurance. 

And  yet  He  called  on  men  with  confidence  to  share 
His  life.  He  held  out  a  cross  to  them  and  expected 
thej’^  would  accept  it.  He  relied  on  the  greater  self 
that  is  in  every  man  in  virtue  of  which  he  can  glory 
in  risks  and  enjoy  hard  and  dangerous  adventures. 
He  believed  that  the  Kingdom  which  He  founded 
would  yet  be  built  by  ordinary  men,  because  there  is 
in  ordinary  men  a  heart  above  ordinary  life.  He 
believed  men  were  to  be  won  by  asking  much  of  them. 
He  offered  men  something  more  exciting  than  sin, 
and  more  romantic  than  pleasure.  It  was  His  faith 
that  the  cross  was  the  only  standard  behind  which 
the  race  would  finally  consent  to  march. 
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In  a  word  He  was  an  embodiment  of  hope.  Under 
the  instigation  of  His  challenge  the  world  showed  all 
its  worst  to  Him.  The  mob  displayed  its  fickleness, 
the  priests  used  all  their  cunning  and  duplicity.  The 
rulers  of  His  world  openly  fiouted  justice  in  their 
treatment  of  Him,  and  Mammon  lifted  his  raucous 
voice  to  make  clamour  against  Him.  He  lived  amidst 
the  hum  and  jangle  of  the  worst  elements  in  the  world. 
And  yet  for  that  world  He  dared  to  die,  in  the  faith 
that  by  love  it  would  be  conquered.  Knowing  all 
He  did  know.  He  yet  declared  that  His  Kingdom 
would  grow  till  it  possessed  the  earth.  He  had  so 
clear  a  faith  in  the  goodness  and  power  of  God  on  one 
hand,  and  in  the  latent  capacities  of  man  on  the  other 
that  He  never  doubted.  To  live  with  Him  is  to  live 
in  the  exhilarating  atmosphere  of  great  and  confident 
expectations. 

It  was  a  militarist  age  He  lived  in,  and  evidences 
of  the  military  might  and  imperial  pomp  of  Rome 
had  been  famifiar  to  Him  since  boyhood.  But  about 
this  world’s  kingdoms  He  simply  said :  They  will 
pass,  and  the  Kingdom  will  remain.  Under  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  His  society  men  found  themselves  begin¬ 
ning  to  hope  who  had  succumbed  hitherto  to  the 
menace  of  the  world’s  evil.  While  they  were  with 
Him  they  almost  saw  the  Kingdom  appearing,  and 
learnt  to  endure  the  temporary  triumphs  of  evil 
without  consternation.  In  that  way  they  actually 
tasted  beforehand  the  joy  of  the  Kingdom.  In  a  very 
real  sense  they  lived  in  it,  while  they  lived  with 
Him. 

That  is  how  it  came  to  pass  that  men  who  had 
seemed  to  others  quite  ordinary  persons  learnt  from 
Him  the  secret  of  an  heroic  endurance,  and  a  splendid 
persistence  which  filled  the  world  with  wonder.  The 
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whole  world  could  not  conquer  Him,  and  so  even  His 
friends  were  lifted  above  the  world’s  power. 

Before  long  Rome  found  herself  powerless  before 
His  followers.  She  could  take  from  them  nothing 
they  greatly  valued,  and  could  promise  them  nothing 
that  touched  their  desires. 

In  this  later  militarist  age  He  is  still  the  same.  He 
still  asks  for  the  life  service  of  men,  and  stUl  on  the 
same  terms.  He  will  promise  no  one  ease  or  outward 
success,  or  safety  of  any  sort.  He  assumes  that  the 
men  He  summons  to  His  banner  have  in  them  that 
greater  self  which  delights  in  total  self-surrender  in 
a  great  cause.  What  He  does  promise  is  the  health 
of  soul,  and  the  joy  in  life  which  come  through  escape 
from  mean  ambitions  and  selfish  desires.  With  Him 
men  know  no  weariness  of  heart,  and  are  kept  young 
until  the  end.  The  clean  breezes  of  the  spiritual 
world  blow  about  their  spirits.  The  joy  of  great  adven¬ 
ture  is  theirs  daily.  Having  laid  down  life  at  His 
summons  they  find  a  greater  life  is  given  them  in 
princely  measure. 

That  is  the  great  captain  who  wants  Tommy  as  His 
private. 

‘  We  have  a  Captain,  and  the  heart 
Of  every  Private  Man 
Hath  drunk  in  valour  from  his  eyes 
Since  first  the  War  began. 

He  is  most  merciful  in  fight ; 

And  of  his  wounds  a  single  sight, 

The  embers  of  our  failing  might. 

Into  a  flame  Avill  fan.’ 
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